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GOVERNMENT FINANCES, 


AND A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Tue sub-treasury of the United States has been in partial operation for 
some weeks past, and by this time the government have had some means 
of judging of the advantages and disadvantages of its establishment. We 
say partial operation, because the sub-treasurers at the different posts have 
not all entered upon their duties. The experiment will now have a fair 
trial, and experience, that stern judge, will soon demonstrate the effects of 
its workings. 

The government must soon learn that the sub-treasury cannot transfer 
funds from one remote point to another, either with facility or without heavy 
expense. This is the point of inconvenience: while others of equal impor- 
tance will soon develope themselves, viz. 1, increased hazards or want of se- 
curity to the public treasure, while in the hands of public officers. 2, Vast 
physical labor and increased expense in the collection, disbursements and 
transfer of funds. 3. Occasional loss and perpetual expense in the trans- 
shipment of specie funds. 4. The utter impracticability of executing strict- 
ly that feature of the law which requires payment of public funds, from and 
to disbursing offices, 1n coin. 

In the dealings of the general government with merchants, manufacturers, 
and other classes of the community, and even with its own clerks at Wash- 
ington, the government will find that specie is a burden and an excessively 
inconvenient medium of exchange or of payment. 

Congress authorised, on the 22d July last, the issue of ten millions of dol- 
lars in treasury notes. These are now in part in circulation. It is found, 
however, that they do not make a part of the active circulation in the com- 
mercial community. Instead of being passed from hand to hand, as with 
ordinary bank notes, they are remitted to Washington, New York, &c. for 
redemption. As long as there are public deposits in the banks at Boston, 
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New York, Philadelphia, &c., these treasury notes will be received by the 
deposit banks as cash: but the inquiry arises, to what rate of depreciation 
will they fall when these balances shall be exhausted, as must soon be the 


case? 

A national currency is highly desirable, both on the score of safety and of 
equality, and such a currency can be created and kept up to the amount of 
thirty or forty millions of dollars, more easily than the present limited amount 
of ten millions. This can be done, however, only by making the notes 
equivalent to specie at New York; and by adapting the denominations of 
the notes to the wants of the business community, viz. fives, tens, twenties, 
fifties, hundreds and thousands. There is no reason why the promise to 
pay of the general government should not be as readily circulated through- 
out the union, as the promise of a bank with a limited capital of one or 
more millions. The government notes would have a preference over local 
currency in every state in the union, 1F THEY WERE CONVERTIBLE INTO 
SPECIE ON DEMAND AT New York atone. They would, in fact, assume 
the same value and universal acceptance that was for many years held by 
the United States Bank notes. 

It would only be necessary for the government to adopt the sound princi- 
ple of a well managed bank—to maintain a fair basis for redemption. 

The Bank of England maintains at this moment a circulation equivalent 
to one hundred millions of dollars, and its rule of action is, according to Mr. 
McCulloch, to hold in its vaults specie to the amount of one-third of its cash 
liabilities. (See Bankers’ Magazine, p. 153.) 

This proportion would be unnecessarily large in our country, where a na- 
tional circulation would enter into the business transactions of thirty different 
states and territories. It is wanted peculiarly for the travelling community, 
and for payments at land offices, where there is no uniform local circulation ; 
and where the labor of carrying specie is a severe tax upon the holders. At 
present, a person in travelling from Boston to New Orleans, or between any 
two points equally remote, is compelled to use the bank notes of six or 
eight different states, and subjected at the same time to various counterfeits 
and rates of discount. These evils and inconveniences could be obviated by 
a well regulated national currency, based upon specie. In accomplishing 
this, however, the present system of endorsing notes and giving receipts for 
them at the custom house must be dispensed with. They must be adapted 
to circulation, redemption and transmission with the same facility as an or- 
dinary bank note. All unnecessary forms should be excluded, and when the 
proper regulations are adopted, the government would find no difficulty 
whatever in keeping up an average circulation of one hundred millions. 

We want a currency that will be at par at Portland and St. Louis, at Ga- 
lena and Savannah, and at every nook and corner where the immense in- 
land commerce of the union extends. 
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TRADE OF THE WEST. 


A meeting of western merchants was held at Rathbun’s hotel, Broadway, 
New York, on the 28th September, to take into consideration the measures 
to be adopted for the improvement of the, Western lakes and rivers. 

The increasing importance of these great channels of commercial inter- 

course requires some concentrated action on the part of those who are so 
deeply interested in the condition and progress of the western states. It is 
now necessary for some authorities to take the subject in hand, and cause 
such improvements to be made as are absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the internal trade of the West. If the aid of the general government cannot 
be secured for these national purposes, the improvements of the great na- 
tional highways, then the individual states must act in the premises. The 
general government has hitherto conceded that its action in the case was 
proper, by the establishment of numerous light-houses, which are located 
five hundred and fifty feet above tide water: viz. at Chicago, Milwaukie, 
Buffalo, &c., exercising thereby a control over the subject. But this control 
is now in a measure suspended, owing to the views of the executive; and, 
although the trade of these waters is not suspended, yet it is subject to enor- 
mous losses for the want of appropriations for the improvement of harbors 
and rivers. The losses of property within the last three months, on the 
Mississippi river alone, arising from impediments which a few thousand 
dollars’ outlay could have obviated, are greater than the amount required for 
the improvement of all the lakes and rivers of the West. There is not, we 
understand, one good natural harbor on the lakes. They are all the result 
of artificial aids. Those at Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Oswego and Chicago, 
which have come under our own personal observation, are altogether artifi- 
cial harbors. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries more particularly require the proposed 
aid, because the navigation is more uncertain, irregular and more obstructed, 
and because there is a larger amount of property annually at risk. 

The following is a correct estimate of the number of steamboats built in 
1846, at five places on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers : 

Boats. § Tonnage. Cost. 


New Albany, " P P ae 1,659 $ 118,500 
Louisville, ‘ ‘ 3 16 4,152 270,000 
St. Louis, a > 2,912 180,500 
Cincinnati, ‘ ‘ ‘ 29 7,209 505,5) 

Pittsburg, ‘ : , ss - 4 5,428 325,500 


108 21,360 1,400,000 
There are at this time no less than 750 steamboats on the Western waters, 
whose tonnage will not fall short of 160,000 tons, and which have cost in 
their construction and equipment not less than $ 12,000,000. What a mag- 
nificent picture of Western progress is presented in these facts. 
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Our readers will find the remarks of Mr. Calhoun of the senate, (page 
213,) and our statistical tables in the present number, well worthy a perusal 
in the consideration of this subject. 

The value of cotton received at New Orleans alone, during the past twelve 
months, is forty millions of dollars, every bale of which was exposed to ex- 
treme hazards of navigation—hazards which can, in a great measure, be 
hereafter obviated by the expenditure of a few thousand dollars. 

The meeting before mentioned was organized by the selection of Mr. 
W. D. Wilson, of Milwaukie, President; Mr. R. Fargus, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Thos. Sherwood, of Buffalo, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. W. M. Hall, of Buf- 
falo, and Mr. E. D. Bull, of Copper Harbor, Secretaries. ; 

The President stated the object of the meeting, after which a committee 
of five was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the views of the 
meeting, as follows: John A. Brown, of Milwaukie, Morgan Bates, of De- 
troit, G. M. Atwater, of Cleveland, Geo. R. Babcock, of Buffalo, and Mr. 
A. Hareascythy, of Wisconsin. 

After the committee retired, the President requested Col. King, of New 
York, who had lately returned from a tour of our inland seas, to favor the 
meeting with his views upon the subject, whereupon Col. King responded 
in a strain of spirited remarks suitable to the occasion. : 

The committee reported the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, the great and rapidly increasing trade and commerce of the 
Western lakes and rivers, which at the present moment are more than one- 
half of the foreign commerce, and fully equal in amount to our coasting 
trade of the country, should command the protection of our national govern- 
ment; and whereas it is of the first importance to have a concert of action 
of the friends of this great interest, in order to present it to our national legis- 
lature in a proper light, therefore— 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recommendation of the Western 
press for a convention of all the interests involved in lake and river naviga- 
tion, proposed to be held in the summer of 1847. 

Resolved, That we recommend the city of Chicago as the most suitable 
= for holding said convention, and the 17th of June next as the most 

avorable time. 

Resolved, That we view the commercial interests of this great state, and 
the Atlantic states generally, as closely identified with those of the Western 
lakes and rivers, and we cordially invite their co-operation, expecting to see 
them all fully represented in the proposed convention. 

Resolved, That we view with the highest gratification the interest already 
manifested in this city favorable to the proposed convention, and that we 
hope soon to see a hearty response by them to this important movement. 

esolved, That we pledge our individual exertions to secure a general 
attendance and representation of interest in this convention, from the com- 
munities where we severally reside. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to those of the press of this city who 
have lent their columns to favor the object of this meeting, and we earnestly 
call upon the press generally, to keep the subject before their readers, and 
tu publish the proceedings of this meeting entire. 

r. Jackson, of Wisconsin, then addressed the meeting upon the subject 
Defore them, in a few energetic remarks. 

Mr. Burr then offered the following resolution, which was heartily adopt- 

ed, when the meeting adjourned, viz. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to our worthy host, 
who, ever alive to Western interests, in his usual spirit of accommoda- 
tion, has obligingly furnished us the gratuitous use of, his rooms. 

The following gentlemen were named by the officers of the meeting, as 
the committee of correspondence and arrangements :— 

Chicago, Wm. B. Ogden, S. Lysle Smith, Geo. W. Dole; Milwaukie, 
Byron Kilbourn, Wm. Duane Wilson; Detroit, Augustus S. Porter; Cleve- 
sy John W. Allen; Buffalo, James L. Barton; St. Louis, David Cham- 

rs. 





———a—eeeesS ae 


CURIOSITIES OF ACCOUNTS. 


Our readers will find, at page 85 of this work, some curious instances of 
private banking in old Ireland. To these we might add some even more 
ludicrous instances of banking in the United States, particularly in Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, &c. At some future day, when the materials can be collected 
together, we may take occasion to sum them up, and serve them to our 
readers. The private history of a bank note could at times make known 
some curious and startling developments as to its birth, growth, and final 
evaporation into mid-air. 

Such was the facility and rapidity in the manufacture of paper money, 
during the years 1835-7, 1839-41, that many a large paper holder of the 
day would find himself, on the following morning, the possessor of 

“The baseless fabric of a vision.” 

During a journey on the Ohio, in the year 1841, we were informed of an 
instance of the appreciation of paper money in that region, which was rather 
laughable. The captain of a steamboat had stopped to “wood,” in other 
words to obtain a supply of wood, at one of the ordinary landings, and, 
after learning the price in currency or good money, he inquired the price if 
paid in the notes of a certain Ohio bank, whose issues had been very large 
and then in disrepute, and the bank considered on the brink of insolvency. 
“Cord for cord”? was the reply of the wood owner, and he resumed his 
cigar, perfectly indifferent to “the trade.” 

But of accounts: book-keeping is a subject with which comparatively 
few are familiar. Professional accountants or teachers recommend such a 
multiplicity of books of account, that the affairs of a commercial house are 
frequently in utter confusion, and not to be unravelled by the principal or 
by the book-keeper himself. There is a very common neglect of the balance 
sheet, or it is not taken more than once a-year, when it should invariably be 
done once a month. Banks generally make a balance sheet weekly, and 
some of them twice a week. 

On the other hand, there are persons who have no system at all in their 
accounts, no system of book-keeping, nor method of arriving annually or 
semi-annually at the results of their business. We have heard of one large 
manufacturing establishment, whose sales amount to more than $ 300,000 
per annum ; wherein there is neither cash book, journal, day book nor in- 
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voice book. No invoice book to record their foreign and domestic bills of 
purchases ; no cash book to record receipts, disbursements and balance of 
cash on hand ; no journal by which to ascertain the aggregate of sales, ex- 
penditures, expenses, and other items. A rational merchant will inquire, 
how could such a house know its condition? We reply, only by a general 
summary or estimate. Cash payments to or from were posted directly into 
the leger; a balance sheet had never been taken, in a business of twenty 
years standing. The bill book showed the amount of indebtedness of the 
house. The bills receivable, open accounts, and stock on hand, were the 
opposites. Deduct the first from the other three would show the result in 
general terms. Of course a division of profits could not take place; a divi- 
sion of property might be made in case of dissolution. 

We have heard of an instance yet more remarkable. A disbursing officer 
of the government, some years since, whose annual public disbursements 
were about $ 150,000, kept no account book of any sort whatever. Book- 
keeping not being taught at West Point, a primitive mode of debits and 
credits was established, viz. the sums were received in large and even 
amounts, and retained in the head. Nota dollar was paid without taking a 
voucher and a duplicate. At the end of the quarter or period of settlement, 
a list of payments, per vouchers, was prepared from the documents them- 
selves. The aggregate of these, deducted from the cash received, showed the 
balance due the government. A bank contained the deposits, and an iron 
chest contained the vouchers. Ifa discrepancy of a large amount occurred, 
the check book would set it right. But inasmuch as small accounts were 
paid from the petty cash, and the officer’s private funds were kept in a 
mixed condition with the small cash of the government, a small error would 
not be observed, and could not be traced if observed at all. At the general 
periodical settlement with the government, a surplus of several hundred 
dollars in the iron chest would be presumed and assumed as the probable 
amount of private cash unexpended. We have no doubt that such a loose 
system, or something similar, has been, and yet is, the modus operandi of 
many at this day—of persons who are utterly ignorant of the A, B, C, of 
book-keeping, and whose ignorance and inexperience perpetually lead them 
into difficulties. With such a crude system as above described, none but a 
person of very close economy, attention to business and an algebraic head, 
could hold office without suffering large pecuniary losses in the course of a 
few years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Banx or —————,, September, 21, 1846. 
J. Smita Homans, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Sir :—I have been much pleased, thus far, with the appearance and 
matter of your “‘Bankers’ Magazine,” and deem it a useful periodical, if 
carefully conducted, but your digest of law appears to have been indited 
without sufficient care in its selection, with reference to late statutes: for in- 
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stance, in the September number, on page 140, 1 221, “banks are not lia- 
ble, in New York, to be assessed to work on the highways.” This was the 
case, but if your contributor had understood his department he would have 
known that in the laws of New York, of 1837, ch. 431, p. 488, there is a 
statute authorising the taxing of banks for highway labor. We expect cor- 
rect information from a magazine designed to instruct us, and evidently 
conducted with ability. 
Very respectfully, yours, » Cashier. 


Nore.—We wish that more of our readers would take the same pains that 
our New York correspondent does to test the accuracy of our legal and other 
details. The common fault with bank officers is a disinclination to study 
their profession in its various bearings, and an impression that there is no- 
thing to learn of it by reading. We have been told repeatedly by presidents 
and cashiers that they have not time to read. This is a mistake on their part. 
If they have not time they can make it. 

Our correspondent will bear in mind, however, that we cannot be posted 
up in all the changing and fickle legislation of every state. ‘The world is 
governed too much”? is very true, and especially so of the United States, as 
a general government and as individual states. We cannot keep pace with 
the proceedings of all our state legislatures and with the decisions in all the 
state courts. Our readers will find the New York cases more frequently 
quoted by us, because the decisions in the courts of that state are generally 
received throughout the country as sound. 

Our correspondent will find the law department of our magazine one 
of its most valuable features, and we propose to keep in view this subject, 
by adding recent decisions of the English and American courts in relation to 
the business of banks, bankers and brokers. The cases selected for the pre- 
sent number from the first two volumes of Howard’s Reports of the Su- 
preme Court U.S. are especially worthy of attention: because they are em- 
phatically the law of the land, and cannot be appealed from. 

We take this occasion to urge our friends at a distance to furnish us with 
such contributions upon bank matters, state finances, &c. as they can. 
There are legal statutes, customs and practices in some states that are not 
known in others. The Bankers’ Maguzzine is a legitimate and appropriate 
channel for the communication of such intelligence, relating to the business, 
liabilities, duties, &c. of banks and bankers; and we shall be glad to receive 
contributions from competent writers for publication. 





AMERICAN STOCKS IN LONDON. 


We avail ourselves of the letter of the London correspondent of the New York Cou- 
rier and Inquirer, under date of September 3, 1846, for the following items: 


Mexican stock, which, previous to the new conversion, stood at 32, 
gradually declined, during the progress of the war, to 22;—suddenly rose, 
on Lord Palmerston’s declaration, that preliminary steps had been taken to- 
wards mediating between the contending nations; and then, on the arrival 
of the steamer last Saturday, jumped to 25}, and even as high as 27},— 
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though it is again declining, and is now at 26. Every one admits that the 
stock is nearly valueless, and not likely to pay dividends for many years to 
come, if at all ;—yvet large transactions continue to be made, because it is a 
highly speculative stock, and the loan being for 50,000,000, many are inter- 
ested ; and the market being a large one, the speculators know that they can 
at all times readily buy, sell, or even borrow, any requisite amount of stock, 

The size of the loan is a great advantage to the bondholders; and I have 
often pointed out the disadvantage which our state stocks labor under by 
reason of their subdivision into small amounts ;—their bearing interest—and 
being redeemable at different rates and in different places. 

Pennsylvania stock attracts more attention than any other, because it is 
almost entirely a five per cent. stock, and the only one in which buyers and 
sellers are likely to meet. 

Alabama has eleven different kinds of stock, if not more. Sterling 5 per 
cents.; sterling 6 per cents.; dollar 5 per cents.; dollar 6 per cents. ;—some 
payable half yearly in London; and some otherwise payable in New York, 
and some whose dividends are only annually payable. Thus a purchaser 
can seldom find for sale the exact kind of stock which he already holds ; and 
a seller must suffer in price because his bondsare not the exact thing wanted. 

The difficulties thus created form the principal reason why the unim- 
peachable stocks of Alabama are so nominal in price, and that price so low. 
If all the bonds of that state were similar in character, in amount and rate of 
interest, and payable at the same place, they would command a price at 
least 8 or 10 per cent. better than now, solely because they would be more 
marketable. This fact is very imperfectly known, and yet it is all im- 

ortant. 

. It would be much to the advantage of all the states, if Maryland would, 
immediately upon the meeting of her legislature, pass a bill to fund all ar- 
rears in a 5 per cent. stock, and agree to pay all future dividends, The pre- 
sent system of paying these coupons which are still outstanding and about 
three years overdue, though better than not paying them at all, will not do 
much to restore the credit of that state: though the act, which made over- 
due coupons receivable for taxes, enabled many of the poorer holders to re- 
alize something towards an income by the sale of their coupons; thus re- 
deeming them from the necessity of ‘sacrificing their bonds, and furnishing 
them with nearly the same income that they would have received, had they 
kept their money in British consols. 

The last transaction in Camden § Amboy, was at 75 for the sterling fives. 
This is ruinously low; and it is surprising that the proprietors of that rail- 
way have not appeared here as purchasers of their own bonds. Had they 
established a small sinking fund, it would have prevented such an inordi- 
nate depression ; and given color to the belief that the company really in- 
tended to pay their bonds. As it is, for aught the English bondholders 
know to the contrary, the company may be “absent” when the year 1864 
arrives, and the mortgagees of the road may find a worn out line, engines in 
which fires cannot be made, and carriages fit only for making them; and as 
the company is a body corporate, the individual shareholders may be in no 
way responsible for its debts; although they may have divided among 
themselves the entire produce of the road. It would be much to the credit 
of the company, if, instead of dividing all the money it can grasp, it were to 
create a sinking fund, to relieve itself of its indebtedness. 

The Bank of England has again reduced the rate of interest to three per 
cent. Ofcourse money is a drug. Every one can command, on good se- 
curity, as much as he requires, and the railway market feels, to some ex- 
tent, the buoyancy of speculation. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Corton. 
[We copy from the New Orleans Price Current the following remarks relating to the 
Cotton Crop of the West—also tables of exports of certain staples, all which will be 
found valuable as matters of reference.—Editor B. M.] 


It seemed to be the general impression that the commercial year now 
brought to its termination opened with unusually flattering prospects for an 
active and prosperous trade in nearly all the leading products which consti- 
tute the business of our market. Our most important export staple, cot- 
ton, under the influence of a rapidly increased consumption, both in this 
country and in Europe, had steadily recovered from an unparalleled state of 
depression, and the future seemed still to present a promise of progressive 
amendment, through the hoped for continuance of the same favorable aus- 
pices. The teeming resources of the West were known to have been de- 
veloped in unusual abundance; and although, in view of the ample sup- 

lies, prices were not expected to attain a high range, yet it appeared pro- 

ble that the various productions of the farming states would meet with a 
ready market, at fair remunerating rates. The sober and steady course 
of trade, however, so confidently hoped for, and so much to be desired, in a 

neral view, was soon disturbed by the introduction of unexpected 
influences. Among the most important of these was the failure, to a consid- 
erable extent, of the grain and potato crops of Great Britain, and some 
parts of the continent, which had an unfavorable effect upon the cotton 
market, while the same cause, coupled with Sir Robert Peel’s proposition 
for a material reduction and final repeal of the corn duties of England 
(which measure it was mainly instrumental in precipitating) gave a specu- 
lative impulse to operations in breadstuffs, which—as is usual in such 
cases—were carried far beyond the point of prudence; and the common re- 
sult of such infatuation has been evidenced in a disastrous reaction. 
Among the other adverse influences which have been brought to bear upon 
the course of trade may be mentioned the scarcity of money in England, 
consequent upon the extravagant speculations in rail-way schemes, the agi- 
tation of the Oregon question, the Mexican war, with other matters less 
prominent—all combining to produce disaster, disappointment, and gloom, 
instead of the realization of the high hopes with which the season opened, 
and marking the fallibility of all human calculation. Happily the Oregon 
controversy, which rendered imminent a collision with the most formida- 
ble European power, has been settled, and, as we believe, upon a basis 
which is satisfactory to the great majority of both countries. The Mexican 
war is still in progress, and its probable duration is altogether problemati- 
eal. It is not calculated, however, to cause much disturbance to the gene- 
ral business of the country, further than may be incidental to some derange- 
ment of the finances , but it is Tt to be hoped that an honorable and 
advantageous arrangement will soon be effected, which will restore peace 
to our borders, and extend the benefits of civilization, agriculture and com- 
metce into regions long disturbed by civil discord and revolution. This con- 
troversy once happily concluded we shall again be at peace with all na- 
tions, with a prospect, so far as the future can be discerned, of an indefinite 
immunity from hostile collision with foreign powers; and our country, 
with its mighty and diversified interests, will move onward to the attain- 
ment of its brilliant destiny. Measures of national policy, may frequently 
disturb the course of trade, and it is perhaps to be regretted that these are 
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not characterized by more permanency ; but the aggregate business of the 
country is still progressive, and that which is found to be an evil to-day may 
be corrected by the wise councils of a subsequent period. Important 
changes relating to commerce and finance have recently been made in this 
country, and in England, and their operation, whether for good or evil, re- 
mains to be tested. Cpinions on this point are, of course, widely variant; 
and as it is not our province to discuss measures which have become so ex 
clusively political, we can only hope that, upon a fair and impartial trial of 
the operation of these laws upon the great interests of the country, the good 
will " retained, and the evil, should any be demonstrated, promptly cor- 
rected. 

Corron.—The season commencing on the Ist September last may be said 
to have opened under highly flattering prospects for er sales, at fair 
prices—a position of the market in favorable contrast with the gloomy fea- 
tures which characterised the advent of the previous year. This cheering 
promise was derived from a view of the unparalleled degree of activity 
which prevailed in the manufactures, both of Europe and this country, and 
bright anticipations were very generally entertained, notwithstanding the 
early impression which prevailed that the crop would prove a large one. 
As the season advanced, however, its progress demonstrated a very mate- 
rial falling off in the amount of production, as compared with the previous 
year—a circumstance which wouid unquestionably have led to an important 
enhancement of prices under a continuance of the favorable features which 
marked the opening of the commercial year. But before this conviction 
became strong enough to act upon to any important extent a variety of ad- 
verse elements were brought into operation, which tended in a material de- 
gree to disappoint the flattering anticipations that were indulged in the early 
part of the season. The most prominent of these obstacles to a prosperous 
progress in the market were the partial failure of the grain and potato crops 
of Europe ; the inordinate speculations in railway shares, both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, and the consequent tightness in the money mar- 
ket; the agitation of the Oregon question; the glutted position of the Asiat- 
ic markets, and a variety of other impediments which were not calculated 
on, and which need not here be enumerated. The excessive depression of 
the previous year, however, has been avoided, and the closing rates are a 
fraction higher than those which prevailed at the opening of the season. 
As regards the crop of 1845, it was early manifest that excessive drought 
for a long period had materially curtailed the extent of the production in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, &c.; but at the same time an impres- 
sion prevailed that the increased yield in the sections of country bordering 
on the Mississippi river would go far to counterbalance the deficiency in the 
states on the Atlantic. The result, however, proves that this calculation 
was widely erroneous, and is another among the many instances on record 
which evidence the futility of early estimates. According to our General 
Cotton Table, to which we beg reference, the total receipts at all the ship- 
ping ports, up to the latest dates amount to 2,056,314 bales, against 2,417,812 
bales at same time last year—showing a deficiency of 361,498 bales. 
This amount includes 1321 bales received at this port from Texas, while 
that State was still a foreign country ; and when this item is deducted, and 
certain additions are made for the stocks on hand at Macon, Augusta and 
Hamburg, the receipts overland at Philadelphia and Baltimore, &c., the 
crop of the United States, as made up by the New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, will probably be not far from 2,075,000 bales, against 2,394,503 
bales last year. This amount, however, will not include any ship- 
ments which may have been made from Texas to the Northern ports, or to 
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Europe, since the 16th day of February last, the date of the transfer of the 
custom houses to the United States, of which there are no published ac- 
counts, but which, as well as the stocks at the shipping ports—if there be 
any—now properly belong to the crop of the United States. We have now 
arrived at the proper point for a brief exposition of the progress of our own 
market. 

The first bale of the crop of 1845 came to hand on the 30th July, being 
seven days later than the first receipt of the previous year. For many 
days subsequently, however, only a few trifling lots arrived, and it was not 
until the latter part of August that any sales of consequence took place, the 
rates in these transactions being 74 a94 cents for good middling to good 
fair, with a tolerably ready demand for France, Great Britain and the 
North, particularly for the finer qualities. On the Ist September the receipts 
of new crop had reached 6846 bales, against 5720 bales at same time the 
year previous, and our quotations were 7} a 94 cents for good middling to 
good and fine. During the first week in September, owing to the limited 
number of buyers, accumulating stock and declining exchanges, a reduc- 
tion of a 4a cent took place on the low and middling qualities, the finer 
grades being well sustained, owing to their comparative scarcity, and to the 
fact that thus far the demand had been almost exclusively confined to them. 
During the remainder of the month of September the market exhibited but 
a moderate degree of activity, being unfavorably influenced by apprehen- 
sions of short crops of bread-stuffs in Europe, particularly Great Britain, 
though prices were tolerably well maintained. On the Ist October accounts 
of a more favorable promise of the grain crops of Great Britain,which had 
led to extensive sales of cotton in Liverpool, at advanced prices, produced 
an improvenient in our market of } a § of a cent, and prices continued to 
be well sustained until the close of the month, when the market was again 
unfavorably influenced by advices from England of a large stock, a tight 
money market, and a deficiency in the crops. From this period the market 
moved forward with various fluctuations, as influenced mainly by the favor- 
able or unfavorable character of the European advices, though without ex- 
hibiting any extraordinary feature, calling for more extended detail. It may 
be remarked, however, upon a general view of the season’s business, that a 
fair degree of steadiness has prevailed in prices, the extreme fluctuations for 
the middling to middling fair qualities being 6) a7, and 73 a 83 cents— 
the highest in the middle of October, and the lowest in the latter part of 
May, when a sudden advance in freights and a decline in exchanges were 
added to other adverse influences. The season closes with a light stock in 
factor’s hands, the whole quantity on hand, including ali on shipboard not 
cleared, being only 6332 bales. 

The total receipts at this port since Ist September last, from all sources, 
are 1,052,633 bales. This amount includes 12,240 bales received from Mo- 
bile and Florida, which being deducted makes what we term our — 
proper 1,041,393 bales. In this last amount there are included 1321 bales 
received from Texas between the Ist September and the 6th January, at 
which latter date the cotton of Texas ceased to be considered a foreign 

roduction ; so that the actual receipts of United States Cotton, properly be- 
onging to this port are 1,040,072 bales. The total exports during the same 
period are 1,054,857 bales, of which 562,320 bales were shipped to Great 
Britain, 159,528 to France, 112,927 to other foreign ports, and 220,082 to 
United States ports, including 5000 bales to Western States. In the ex- 
ports to Great Britain there is a decrease of 23,568, and to other foreign 
ports of 12,566 bales, while to F'rance there is an increase of 34,508, and 
to United States ports of 71,867 bales. 
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The crop of 1845 having thus been disposed of, it may not be improper to 
take a glance at the probable prospects, as regards a market, for the crop 
now advancing to maturity. It can hardly be said that these present the 
highly flattering promises which marked the opening of the past season, 
yet we see no good reason for despondency upon this branch of the interest 
at issue. It is true that the passage of the new tariff act may somewhat 
check the progress of manufactures in this country ; but those in operation, 

articularly those producing the heavier fabrics, are said to be so well estab- 
fished, and so skilfully and economically conducted, that they scarcely need 
fear competition. At all events, wherever the manufactured articles may 
be produced, the raw material must be consumed, and the probable extent 
of this consumption, and of the supply of the raw material, are of course 
the ruling incidents to which the attention of all interested parties is direct- 
ed. The great controlling market of Liverpool, which during the greater 
portion of the past season has been kept in a state of depression altogether 
unlooked for at this period of last year, and by causes which are familiar to 
all, begins to exhibit symptoms of amendment. Notwithstanding a falling 
off in the average weekly amount taken by consumers during the six months 
ended July 1, 1846, of about 2000 bales per week, compared with the same 

riod last year, yet the quantity on hand at the latest date was 272,000 
Pales less than at same time last year, resulting from the large deficiency in 
the crop of this country. The total stock of all descriptions at Liverpool on 
the 31st July was 792,000 bales, of which 558,000 bales were American, 
being the smallest stock at a similar period since 1842. It is conceded that 
the spinners are but very lightly stocked, having bought with extreme cau- 
tion, and barely for immediate wants, throughout nearly the entire season, 
though according to recent accounts they were operating rather more freely, 
under the conviction that the United States crop of 1845 could not exceed 
2,100,000 bales, and partially influenced also by the rather unpromising ac- 
counts from this country in regard to the crop now in progress. The total 
stock in all the ports of Great Britain on the Ist July (when a half-yearly 
statement was made up,) was 930,800 bales, against 1,244,700 bales at the 
same time last year. Of this amount 597,200 bales were American, against 
915,300 bales of that description at same period last year. The quanti 
taken by consumers during the six months ended on the Ist July was 54,7 
bales less than during the same period last year, but it is supposed that the 
actual consumption has not diminished, and there would seem to be a fair 
prospect that at least an equal ratio will be maintained, as among the favor- 
able circumstances the important home market is likely to be somewhat ex- 
tended through the operation of the new corn laws, which secure cheap 
bread to the multitude, enabling them to buy more freely of the manufac- 
tured products. It should here be remarked, however, that advices from 
England represent the trade in goods and yarns to have been barely remun- 
erating for some time past, and any material enhancement of the cost of the 
raw material would be likely to force the spinners into working short time, 
and thus reduce the consumption, unless a corresponding improvement 
should be realized in the markets for the manufactured articles. In France 
there has also been a falling off in the amount taken for consumption, as 
compared with last year, the relative amount of deliveries during the six 
months ended on the Ist July being 200,329 bales in 1846, and 246,452 in 
1845. There has, however, been a still greater falling off in the amount of 
supply; so that the stock on hand at the latest dates was some 15,000 bales 
less than at same time last year. In the Northern ports, according to the 
tabular statement of the New York Shipping and Comubereial List, the 
stocks are somewhat larger than last year, being at that port, on the 19th 
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ult. 54,200 bales, against 44,200 at same time in 1845. The ratio of con- 
sumption, however, is said to be greater than last year, and as new sup- 
plies will be unusually late in going forward there is every probability that 
the stock held at the North will be reduced below those of last year before 
they can be replenished to any important extent. From all the foregoing 
considerations, and some others which we have no space to expatiate upon, 
we repeat that we see no good cause for despondency as regards the pros- 
pects of a market, at fair remunerating prices, even though our planters 
should secure a liberal yield. 

In proposing a few remarks upon the prospects of the growing crop we 
are fully sensible of the delicacy of our subject, and of the extreme caution 
which is requisite in treating of a matter of such paramount importance as 
a great agricultural and commercial interest, involved as it is, at this early 
period of the season, in so much uncertainty. Experience has over and 
again demonstrated the fallacy of anything like positive estimates of the 
probable amount of production, while yet the plant is so far from maturity, 
and subject to so many vicissitudes; and as we have never allowed our- 
selves to indulge in any speculative calculations upon a matter so entirely 
problematical, we shall abstain on this occasion from presenting any fancied 
result in figures, under the conviction that interests are involved which are 
quite too serious to be made the subject of theoretical conclusions. But 
while we disclaim all intention to offer speculations on the final result of 
the crop we may be permitted to make some allusion to its present position ; 
a position which may have an important bearing on its future prospects. 
We have already, on repeated occasions, in our reports upon the cotton 
market, alluded to the reiterated declarations from the country that the crop 
was backward ; attributed mainly to a late and unfavorable spring. The 
correctness of these assertions may now be considered settled, as we shall 
proceed to demonstrate. The first arrival of the new crop was on the 7th 
of August, being seven days later than the first receipts last year, and fif- 
teen days later than the first receipts of the year previous. It was only a 
part of a bale, however, (some 160 pounds) and was evidently forced for- 
ward prematurely to gain the eclat of sending the first bale to market. It 
was therefore no criterion of the forwardness of the crop, as is clearly shown 
by the fact that up to this date we have received only 140 bales of the new 
growth, against 6846 bales last year and 5720 the year previous. Apart from 
this backwardness of the plant—a point which is fully established—there 
appeared, up to within some four or five weeks past, a tolerable prospect 
for something like an average yield, provided a favorable picking season 
should ensue ; but since then the caterpillar or army worm, and also the boll 
worm, have made their appearance, to a greater or less extent, in most sec- 
tions of the cotton growing regions, including Texas, and are said to be 
making great ravages;—on some plantations nearly destroying whole crops. 
The appearance of these destructive agents seems to have created more 
alarm among the planters this season than usual, from the fact that their 
advent has been about a month earlier than in previous years, while the 
erop generally is said to be fully three weeks later; thus making a differ- 
ence of some seven weeks in the position of the plant when first attacked, 
and rendering it much more susceptible of injury. Frequent and heavy 
rains, too, within the past two or three weeks, have operated very unfavor- 
ably, being calculated to retard the maturing of the bolls, and causing the 
lower forms to fall to the ground instead of ripening. At the same time, 
however, these heavy showers ate said to have somewhat checked the pro- 
gress of the caterpillars, beating them from the plant to the ground, and 
causing many to be swept away by the floods which they occasioned. On 
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the whole it seems to be generally admitted that the prospects thus far pre- 
sent a marked contrast to the flattering promise in this region at the same 
period last year. As we have before remarked, however, any attempt to es- 
timate the probable final result at this early period of the season, or even for 
many weeks to come, while yet so many circumstances may intervene of a 
favorable or unfavorable character, would be presumptuous in the extreme; 
and we can only leave the solution of so important a problem to time, tak- 
ing care to note impartially the developments of the season’s progress. 


GOLD MINES IN RUSSIA. 


The average production of the precious metals for five years ending in 
1835, and the value for the year 1836, were given officially as follows: 
Average to 1835. 1836. 


Gold 350 pouds. 14,000 lbs. $5,145,000 $6,210,288 
Platina 110 “ 4,400 « 369,000 660,800 
Silver 1,260 “ 50,000 « 1,234,000 1,357,552 

Circumstances have of late so far increased the production of gold, that 
the value obtained from the mines for 1843 is, on high authority, rated at 
£4,000,000=8 19,000,200. The mines are, for the most part, situated in 
the Ural mountains, and are worked by the serf labor, with the application 
of fire, instead of the more expensive use of quicksilver. The application of 
increased labor, in consequence of the delay of the export of the other Rus- 
sian staples, has been given as a reason for the increased quantities pro- 
duced. This accumulation of gold is beginning to be scattered abroad by 
the movement of the Russian government. This year, already near 
£ 2,000,000 has been received in London and Germany. This increased 
supply will have doubtless, simultaneously with the receipt of quicksilver 
from China, an effect similar to that produced on the markets of the world 
by the discovery of the mines in Africa, viz. to diminish the relative value 
of gold throughout the world. The effect upon the United States will be, 
doubtless, to assist the operation of the gold bill of 1834, which raised the 
relative value of gold and silver. The old estimate of gold to silver, 15 to |, 
was found too low atthe market value. This operated to restrain the cir- 
culation of gold, and to cause its export to Europe, as being more valuable 
than silver. A remedy for this evil had long been sought for. At length, 
in 1834, the value of gold was raised to 16 to L; since when, the coinage 
and circulation of gold have been constantly on the increase. The supply 
from Russia is likely to decrease its value in proportion to that of silver, 
and enhance the flow of gold to the United States. 

The present very small demand for silver is not in consequence of ad- 
verse exchanges, but of a demand for silver as a commodity. The currency 
of Russia is mostly paper, and the government have made great efforts to 
reform it. About four years ago an ukase was issued, having for its object 
the increase of the silver currency of the empire; that metal being, among 
a poor population, preferable to gold. The ukase had at the time very little 
effect ; but of late years an immense serf population have been employed in 
washing the gold of the Ural mountains, and the production. is excessive. 
The highest authority places the annual production at £4,000,000. Recent- 
ly an application was made to the Bank of England by the Russian govern- 
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ment, to know what use they could make of £6,000,000, and no favorable 
answer could be obtained. Arrangements were, however, in progres to ex- 
change it for silver, in order to redeem the paper roubles. This process has 
been going on by the accumulation in the hands of the house of Rothchilds 
of $ 6,000,000 of silver, which has caused a gradual advance in the price of 
that metal. 

South American dollars have advanced it §d. per oz. since February, 
which is 1% percent. and will find their way to Russia, causing a contin- 
ued rise in silver. In fact, the enormous supply of gold will immediately 
tend to advance the price of all other articles throughout the world, silver 
among others, and to require a re-adjustment of the standards of all nations. 
In England, gold is to silver as 15 to 1; the increased abundance of the for- 
mer metal may reduce it to 12 to 1. The operation in the United States 
will be, as is already begun to be felt, to induce an export of silver and an 
import of gold. 

The imports into the United States for the six months of 1844, were 
$1,000,000 less than in the same period of 1842, when the import of 
$ 23,000,000 of specie commenced. The imports for July were little over 
$ 7,000,000, which will give $21,000,000 for the quarter, or $ 2,000,000 
less than the same quarter of 1841. 

The gold sands of Siberia.—In a late volume of the Annales des Mines, 
there is an article from the Gazette du Commerce of St. Petersburg, giving 
an account of the history and product of the lately discovered beds of gold- 
producing sands in Siberia. A brief summary of the article follows: 

“It was not until a period considerable later than that in which gold sands 
had been discovered in beds lying on the sides of the Ural mountains, that 
riches of a similar kind were found in Siberia. Researches had been made 
by two enterprising merchants of the name of Popoff, in different parts of 
the country, without success; and it was not until the year 1829 that one 
of these brothers discovered, at the foot of the Altai mountains, in the gov- 
ernment of Jomsk, on the borders of the Birikoulka, some indications of 
gold. The quantity, however, was very small; and the ore containing a 
larger proportion than usual of silver, the doubts of finding rich beds of gold 
sand in Siberia were confirmed. 

“But in the year 1830, the Altai mines, which had up to that period be- 
longed to the imperial cabinet, were, with a view to unite all establishments 
of the kind under one administration, put under the direction of the minister 
of finances. More regular researches under this direction were more suc- 
cessful than former ones had been; and in the course of the same yeara 
considerable bed of golden sand was discovered, to which the name of 
Yegorievsky (St. George) was given. 

“This discovery changed entirely the opinion which had been formed of 
the unproductiveness of the soil of Siberia, and became the signal at which 
the enterprise of individuals was aroused. As the region of the district of 
Kolyvan belonged to the government, attention was at first directed to the 
chain of neighboring mountains between the Tom and the Yennessei, where 
the first discoveries had been made by Popoff. In 1832, the rich layer de- 
signated Voskressensky was discovered on the borders of the Kondoustou- 
youle, and at this point the labors of those interested were directed for several 
years. In 1836 they began to extend their researches farther in an eastern 
direction, and carried them quite to the frontiers of the government of 
Irkoustk. In that inhospitable country, bristling with rocks, and almost in- 
accessible, a succession of very rich layers of auriferous sands was dis- 
covered on the borders of Birouzka. The number of explorers increasing, 
however, constantly, the researches were pushed still farther north, and in 
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the course of the years 1840 and 1841, between the rivers bearing the names 
of upper and lower Toungouzka, a great number of auriferous sand beds 
were found, equally remarkable for their extent and richness, and surpassed 
all former discoveries in the immensity of treasure! More recent researches 
have been pushed beyond this region towards the north and east, and they 
are still going on, and will probably before long be carried beyond the chain 
of mountains which separates the sources of the Yennessei from the basin 
of the Lenia, 

“The establishments for washing organised in the district of the govern- 
ment mines in the district between the Obi and the Tom, produce annually 
from 30 to 35 pouds of gold, (a poud being equal to about 12,800 rix dollars,) 
without counting an almost equal quantity contained in the silver drawn 
from the mines, so that the gold found in this district amounts in a year to 
60 or 70 pouds. [One poud is equal to 40 lbs. English.] 

“In the district between the Tom and the Yennessei are several rich beds, 
the most important of which is that of Voskressensky, belonging to the 
merchants of Rozanoff and Balandure, situated in the basin of Kiy, on the 
banks of the Kondoustouyoule. This bed is celebrated for its richness, the 
produce of gold being, when it was first discovered, not less than five zolot- 
nicks* of gold for 100 pouds of sand. It has produced, since its discovery 
in 1832 to 1842, 330 pouds of gold, equal in value to 4,200,000 rix dollars. 
Its produce in 1842 was 40 pouds. The sands at present worked do not af- 
ford over 23 zolotnicks of goid to 100 pouds of sand. In this district is the 
bed worked by the Popoff company, as well as a number of others by other 
companies. 

** In the bed worked by the Popoff company, a lump of the native gold has 
been recently found, weighing 243 pounds; it was enclosed in a fragment 
of quartz, of which it had penetrated every part. The produce of auriferous 
sand beds in the government of Tomsk and Yennesseik, wrought by indi- 
viduals, in the year 1842, was 107 pouds of gold. 

“In the Kirghisan steppes gold beds have also been discovered and worked 
with good success. The work is done almost exclusively by the Kirghises, 
under contract with the undertakers; and they are by degrees withdrawn 
from the wandering life of nomades, to a life bordering on civilization. The 
produce of these mines in 1842 did not exceed 8 pouds. 

“The most extensive and richest beds of gold sand are found in the more 
distant countries between the Yennessei and the Lenia. Among the most 
remarkable of these, is the Vliko Nicolalevsky, on the banks of the Khouna, 
belonging to the merchant Tolkatcheff. This mine produced, in 1842, 78 

uds of gold. Another, on the banks of the same river, called the Velico- 
Nikolskot produced, in 1842, 25 pouds. Several other beds on the left of 
the river Biriowza produced together, in 1842, 115 pouds of gold. In another 

ion, on the banks of the Pekine, is the bed which belongs to the merchant 
Nikita Miasnikoff, from which was taken, in 1842, more than 100 pouds of 

ld. The proprietor of this mine has become one of the richest merchants 
in Russia. 

**On the banks of the same river is the bed of Nicholas Miasnikoff, which 
produced, in 1842, more than 28 pouds of gold, and on the Schaorgane is 
one belonging to a company, which produced 36 pouds. In the basin of the 
Mouroschna is one which produced, in the same year, over 44 pouds, and 
another which produced 4 pouds. In the basin of the Pita are three which 
produced 143, sty. and 6 pouds, respectively. In the basin of the Toun- 
gouzka are three beds which produced, last year, 4 pouds, 6 pouds, and 2) 


*One zolotnick=1lb. loz. English. 
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pouds, respectively. The whole of the establishments for washing beyond 
the upper Toungouzka, produced together, in 1842, over 364 pouds of gold. 
«‘Adding to these quantities the metal produced from mines or sand beds 
worked for account of the crown, Siberia produced, in the course of the 
year 1842, in round numbers, the following quantities: 
By means of washing from beds of sand belonging to the crown, 
together with those worked by individuals, . —. . 632 pouds. 
Gold extracted from silver taken from the mines of Kolyvan, 30 “ 
From gold-producing sand beds in the Ural mountains, . » 816 


972 pouds.” 

The same volume of the Annales des Mines, from which the above facts 
are taken, contains a letter from M. Koucharoff, an officer in the imperial 
corps of mining engineers, to Mr. Humboldt, describing the mass a) 
of gold recently discovered in the Ural. He says this mass is the largest 
known in the world. It was found in the auriferous sands of Miask, not 
far from the famous mines of Tzarevo Nikolaefsk, in the southern Ural. 
This mine, and a neighboring one, which had been visited by Mr. Hum- 
boldt, have yielded up to the last year nearly 400 pouds, 6,552 kilograms of 

"gold; and very remarkable pepites, or masses, have been found in them. 
This monster pepite was discovered Oct. 26, 1842. It weighed 2 pouds, (70 
pounds,) and §2 zolotnicks, (36 kilograms, .020758.) This pepite was lying 
on a stratum of diorite of the bed of auriferous sand, at a depth of 44 archines 
G metres) from the surface of the soil, and under the corner of the works. 

his lump has been taken to St. Petersburg, and placed in the museum of 
the mining engineers. The following note of Mr. Humboldt is appended 
to the letter containing the above description : 

‘The largest piece of platina found as yet at Nijui Jageuleg weighs 20 
pounds Russian, 34 zolotnicks. 

The lump of gold found at Miask in 1826, oe oa - 10kils.* 118 
Lump found in Anson county, North Carolina, United 

States, 1821, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ . F . 8. eee 
Grano de oro, found in the Rio Hayna, and dropped to the 

bottom of the sea, (see my Critical Examination of the 

Geography of the Continent, vol. iii, p. 333,) . ° . 4 *.. 
Monster lump of Miask, found in 1842, . : , : 6 ¢ Go” 

According to the letter of the Court Cancrine, of the 3d of December, 
1842, Siberia east of the Ural produced, in 1842, the quantity of 479 pouds 
of gold, equal to 7,846 kilograms; and all Russia probably 970 pouds of 
gold, equal to 15,889 kilograms. 

Sr. Perersureu, June 5, 1846.—The quantity of gold extracted from the 
mines in this country last year was 1371 pounds, at the value, in English 
money, of £3,160,000. Within the last five years, the total quantity ob- 
tained has been 5949 pounds, of the value of £12,792,000. Of late the 
quantity of gold has greatly increased, with every prospect of the increase 
continuing. England hitherto has taken our gold, but now our government 
fears that England will not be able to take all the country produces, and it 
is a matter of some difficulty to know what is to be done with the remainder. 
There is a great scarcity of sailors in our merchant marine, and the govern- 
ment has, in consequence, afforded further facilities with respect to the em- 
ployment of foreigners. 

The reductions in the tariff have been made, and take effect from the 18th 


*A kilogram = 2 1-5 lbs. English. 
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instant. The ukase says that they have been made in order to give activity 
to foreign commerce and national industry. 

It is announced that the emperor intends to abolish slavery in some pro- 
vinces in which it still exists. When he was last at Warsaw, he created 
some surprise by walking in the streets without being accompanied and 
without protection. He created still more surprise, also, by entering a pub- 
lic coffee-house, frequented by disaffected persons, and partaking of refresh- 
ments. The persons present uncovered before him, and he returned their 
politeness. Every one of those persons would have been glad to have 
caused his death; but as he was alone, and undefended, they disdained to 
touch him. This speaks volumes in favor of the Polish character. 


A summary statement of the average annual amount of coinage of gold and sil- 
ver, of late years, in various countries ; and the amount in proportiun to their 
ion. 


: Annual coinage, Present U. S. cents, 
Countries. inU.0.dcen,  pepcietion. par band, 

United States, 17,000,000 [= 

Mexico, 7,700,000 

Colombia, 

Peru, 

Chili, 

Bolivia, 

Brazil, . . ‘ . 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

British India, ‘ 

France, 

Sweden, 

Denmark, . 

Saxony, 

Prussia, 

Austria, 

Spain, 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF SPAIN. 


The principal holders of Spanish bonds have addressed to Senor Mon, the Spanish 
Minister of Finance, the following representation in regard to the debt of the Spanish 
Government :— 

To his Excellency Senor Mon, Minister of Finance :—We, the undersigned, 
holders of cs Lap stock, hail with great satisfaction the return of your ex- 
cellency to the administration of the finances of Spain. 

From the talent which you have displayed, and the improvements you 
introduced, we feel assured that your having resumed the post of minister 
will prove highly advantageous to the state, and beneficial to the interests 
of its foreign creditors. 

We beg to call your attention to the present deplorable condition of the 
Spanish stock, and to the repeated disappointment which the bondholders 
have sustained at so long a period having been permitted to elapse without 
any provision being made for their claims. 

In the year 1840 the arrears of interest were capitalised, and converte 
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into a three per cent. stock. The bondholders, conscious of the financial 
difficulties under which the country labored, accepted this very inadequate 
payment, as the earnest of a more favorable arrangement hereafter; but 
even this insignificant measure has not been carried out, and dividends for 
six years have been allowed to accumulate without any means being taken 
for their liquidation. The debt of Spain presents this anomaly—that while 
a small fraction of it is paying interest, the great bulk, possessing similar 
apa and placed under similar circumstances, is neglected and unprovided 
or. 

We are convinced that your excellency will see the necessity of making 
some great exertion to relieve your country from this false position, and we 
are encouraged in this expectation when we see the powers with which you 
were invested by the second article of the laws of estimates of 1845. You 
are there authorised to proceed to the settlement of the national debt, both 
internal and external, to provide payment of the interest out of the surplus 
of the public revenue and taxes, and even to make a prudential increase to 
the latter for that purpose. Under these powers you proposed to act, and 
now that you again occupy that position which will enable you to avail 
yourself of them, the bondholders confidently expect that you will take the 
earliest opportunity of redeeming your pledge. 

When we look around at the improved condition of the Spanish nation— 
when we see the favorable terms upon which money has been raised by the 
government for internal improvements—when we view the railways in pro- 
gress and in contemplation, promoted by Spanish enterprise and supported 
by Spanish capital, we feel assured that the resources of the country are 
adequate to the fulfilment of its engagements, and that an intelligent and 
judicious minister like your excellency will be able immediately to render 
these resources available to their gradual liquidation. 

We trust that you will give us an early and favorable reply, which we 
shall have great pleasure in communicating to all parties interested in 
Spanish stock. 

N. M. Roruscuitp & Sons. 

J.& S. Ricarpo & Co. 

James Cape, on the behalf of a large holder of Spanish five per cent. 
bonds, taken in the loan of 1835, and held by him since, and in my 
custody. 

Dempster Hemine. 

Henry Cuarp, holder of a very large amount of Spanish stock. 

Laurence, Cazenove & Pearce, for large holders of passive bonds and 
active five per cent. bonds. 

Simon Samvet, a large holder of active, deferred, and passive Spanish 
bonds. 

Dante Mocarta, on account of several considerable holders. 

Tuomas Moxon, Jr., for self and for several holders of a very considera- 
ble amount of five per cent. bonds and some deferred bonds and passive. 

Henry Smirtu, a holder of five per cent., and all the drawn, deferred, and 
passive stock. 

T. Buceier Letusripce. 

Preece & Evans, holders of a very large amount of Spanish stock. 

Henry Kemste, M. P. 

R. R. Oaxxey. 

J. C. M’Mutten, on the behalf of owners of a very considerable amount 
of five per cent. bonds. i 

Eowarp Kemate. 

J H. Peprercorye. 

J.J. Wacey, for self and several friends, holders 
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NATIONAL DEBT OF EUROPE. 


The following table is taken from a leading German publication. As to 
the aggregates, they are, we presume, only approximations; some appear, 
on comparison with similar tables, to be overrated, and others underrated ; 
for financial purposes, it could not, therefore, be implicitly relied on, either 


for 1842 or 1843. 
Country. Debt. Inhabitants. Average of debt to 
each inhabitant. 

Holland. . ‘ . 800,000,000 3,000,000 t $ 266 
England . m ‘ 5,556,000,000 25,000,000 222 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine_. 5,000,000 55,000 90 
France i ; ‘ - 1,800,000,000 33,500,000 54 
Bremen. ° : ‘ 3,000,000 55,000 54 
Hamburg . “ag : 7,000,000 155,000 45 
Denmark . ‘ ; $ 93,000,000 2.100.000 44 
Greece ; é ‘ , 44,000,000 1,000,000 14 
Portugal. . ° - 144,000,000 3.800,000 38 
Lubeck . ‘ ‘ 1,700,000 45,000 37 
Spain . r : - 467,000,000 = 12,000,000 35 
Austria ‘ : ‘ - 880,000,000 12,000,000 31 
Belgium. ‘ ‘ - 120,000,000 = 4,000,000 30 
Papal States . é ; 67,000,000 2,500,000 26 
Hesse-Hamburg ‘ ; 587,900 25,000 23 
Saxe-Meiningen ° , 3,000,000 140,000 21 
Anhalt Kothen . : = 800,000 39,000 

Brunswick p : ° 5,000,000 260,000 
Bavaria. . i P 72,350,000 4.250,000 

Naples - a - 126,000,000 7,600,000 
Saxe-Weimar . ’ 3,000,000 240,000 

Hanover . , ; 19,000,000 1,700,000 
Prussia. ; . . 150,000,000 13,000,000 

Nassau ° . ; P 3,500,000 370,000 

Russia and Poland. . 545,000,000 60,000,000 

Baden ; ‘ ; 7 11,000,000 1,250,000 
Wurtemburg ° ‘ 14,000,000 1,600,000 

Parma ° . ‘ ; 3,700,000 430,000 
Hesse-Darmstadt ‘ ‘ 6,250,000 800,000 
Modena. é ; ‘ 3,000,000 403,000 
Sardinia. ; ‘ ‘ 32,000,000 4,500,000 

Saxony ’ ° ‘ ; 11,000,000 1,700,000 

Saxe- Altenburg 700,000 120,000 

Norway ‘ . . ’ 4,125,000 1,000,000 
Mecklenburg. . : 2,000,000 600,000 
Saxe-Coburg . . : 1,600,000 

Hesse-Cassel_ . : : 1,256,000 700,000 
Schwarzburg . i : 150,000 116,000 


$ 10,499,710,000 


t In different German dollars, varying (it is believed) in value from 69 to 82 cents of 
our own currency. 

One of the laudable objects of the ZoH-Verein is to endeavor to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of monies, weights, and measures, and thus remove the barbarous practice of calculat- 
ing, in Germany ,a dozen different pieces of money, varying in value, under the confusion 
of rix-dollars of Bremen courant—of Saxony—of Hamburg specie—of Lubec—of Berlin— 
of Leipsic convention money, &c. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The following extract from Mr. CaLHoun’s Report to the U.S. Senate on the Memorial 
of the Memphis Convention presents, in brief, a striking view of the progress, condition 
and resources of the Mississippi Valley : 


The great stream of the Mississippi, Mr. Calhoun says, is the chan- 
nel through which, by the aid of steam, cheap and speedy transit and inter- 
course are effected, not only between all parts of its immense valley, but 
also between it and the rest of the Union and the commercial world. And 
to this cheap and speedy transit and intercourse are to be attributed, even 
more than its fertile soil and great resources, its almost miraculous increase 
in population, wealth and improvement. So great have they been, that 
what sixty years ago was one vast region, with little exception, of forest and 
prairie, over which a few hundred thousand savages wandered, has now a 
population but little less than nine millions, with great and flourishing ci- 
ties, abounding in opulence, refined in manners, and possessed of all the 
comforts and even elegance of old and polished communities. 

But, as great as this increase and improvement have been, they are noth- 
ing compared to what may be expected in the next sixty years. They ad- 
vance with an accelerated rapidity. The whole population in the entire re- 
gion drained by the Mississippi did not, according to the first census, (1790,) 
exceed 200,000. According to that of 1800, it had increased, in round num- 
bers, to 560,000. In 1810, it had increased, in like numbers, to 1,370,000; 
in 1820, to 2,580,000; in 1830, to 4,100,000; in 1840, to 6,370,000; and in 
1846, to 8,920,000, estimated according to the ratio of increase between the 
census of 1830 and 1840. Estimating it at the same rate, it would in 1856 
exceed twenty millions; and in 1866, forty millions. It is, however, 
scarcely possible for the increase to keep up with the present ratio; but af- 
ter making ample allowance for its retardation by the increase of popula- 
tion, it may be regarded as a safe calculation, that the population of the val- 
ley will reach twenty-five millions in the next twenty years, forty in the 
forty years, and sixty in the next sixty years, unless some shock should oc- 
eur which would convulse or overthrow our political institutions. 

But as rapid as has been the increase of its population, its commerce has 
been still more so. It is stated on what may be regarded as good authority, 
that, so late as 1817, “‘the whole commerce from New Orleans to the upper 
country was transported in about twenty barges of one hundred tons each, 
and making but one trip per year. The number of keel boats employed on 
the upper Ohio could not have exceeded one hundred and fifty, of thirty 
tons each, and making the trip from Pittsburg to Louisville and back again 
in two months, and about thrice in the season. The tonnage of all boats 
ascending the Ohio and the lower Mississippi was then about 6,500.7” The 
same authority states the number of steamboats employed in navigating the 
Mississippi and its tributaries in 1843 to be four hundred and fifty ; their aver- 
age tonnage to be about two hundred; their aggregate tonnage to be about 
ninety thousand ; their value per ton to be eighty dollars; their aggregate 
value to be seven million two hundred thousand doliars ; the persons en- 
gaged in navigating them to be fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty ; 
and the expenses incidental to their navigation to be twelve million two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. It estimates the number of flat-boats 
engaged in the same navigation at four thousand, and the persons employed 
in navigating them at twenty thousand, and the annual cost and expense of 
building and navigating them at one million three hundred and eighty thou- 
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sand dollars. It also estimates the amount of freight, on the supposition the 
boats go full freighted, at $2,000,000 annually, and the annual value of the 
products of the valley transported on the river and its tributaries at 
$120,000,000, and that from other portions of the Union and foreign coun- 
tries at $100,000—making in the aggregate $220,000,000. 

Such was the estimate of the commerce of the Mississippi, including its 
tributaries, made by an intelligent committee to the citizens of Cincinnati, 
at the beginning of the year 1843. It has greatly increased since, as short 
as is the interval, with the rapidly increasing population and wealth of its 
valley. It appears, by the last annual report of the treasury department, on 
the commerce and navigation of the United States, and the steamboat ton- 
nage on the western waters on the last of June, 1846, was 159,713 tons. It 
appears, from the same document, that the number built during the year 
ending on the 30th June, 1845, on those waters, was 119; making, in the 
aggregate, 19,633 tons, and an average of a fraction more than 173 to a 
boat, instead of 200, as estimated by the Cincinnati committee. Assuming 
that to be the average tonnage of the boats belonging to the river, their 
number then would be 858, and their number now may be estimated safely 
at 900 boats, and their tonnage at 161,787. 

Assuming, then, that the number of persons employed in navigating the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and the expense of the navigation, and the 
value of the boats and cargoes, to be what the Cincinnati estimates make 
them, and that their estimates are correct, the present annual value of the 
commerce of the river and its tributaries would exceed $300,000,000. But, 
however, great it may be, it is but the beginning. If the commerce of the 
valley shall increase in proportion with its population, and nothing should 
occur to impede that, it will in a short time be more than quadrupled. 
Looking beyond, to a not very distant future, when this immense valley, 
containing within its limits one million two hundred thousand square miles ; 
lying, in its whole extent, in the temperate zone, and occupying a position 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; unequalled in fertility and 
the diversity of our productions ; intersected in every direction by this mighty 
stream, including its tributaries, by which it is drained and which supply 
a contiguous navigation of upwards of 10,000 miles, with a coast, includ- 
ing both banks, of twice that length, shall be crowded with population, and 
its resources fully developed, imagination itself is taxed in the attempt to 
realize the magnitude of its commerce. Such is the present state of the 
commerce of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, according to the best 
data that can be obtained, and such its future prospects. 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Exports of Cotton and Tobacco fiom New Orleans—commencing |st Septem 
ber, and ending 31st August. 
CorTron. 


WHITHER EXPORTED. 


Liverpool 396010 521953 
London 304 159 
Glasgow and Greenock 20415 17893 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c 9188 8134 
SD Andie db:darddied-qecinied 4393 14181 

157277 146153 
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DOME id cccccecs Sebbieneniaswn -- 6100 
Marseilles 9110 
Nantz, Cette and Rouen......,.....0. 5165 
Amsterdam 

Rotterdam and Ghent............ 60s 
Bremen 

Antwerp, &c 

BROMO 5536 scccscccesds sevacceeves 
Gottenburg 

Spain and Gibraltar 

Havana, Mexico, &c 

Gamee, TG, Bes occ ccccccce e060 
SR Err re 

Other gal ports..... bissdeeteneen 

New York 


CTE Bika ctnscecckadwoguise 
Philadelphia 

Baltimore........ gitwibels 6000 0-06esebe 
eae eer ~~ 
Other coastwise ports............- eee 
Western States 


Wines oenueisadbenuenede 588969 


RECAPITULATION. 
yee Saree 
| = pieew pieee . -- 133530 
North of Europe 


South of Europe and China........ eee 
Coastwise - 85136 


ToBacco. 


WHITHER EXPORTED. 


Liverpool... ....scesscocecces socee 
SNE 5-64 50e0csse0ese at0000.00ars. « 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c,... 


BNE, on ocsnccciessecectes Senawes 
Marseilles 

Nantz, Cette and Rouen 

i 68 54c0nekinkeseeenee wb 
Rotterdam and Ghent 


Antwerp, &c...... 

Hamburg 

Gottenburg. . ecvcce 

Spain and Gibraltar. .....++ 

Havana, Mexico, &c 

Genoa, Trieste, Diiscssesee 
rT Try (neeseeeee: wwe’ 
Other foreign ports......... Seoceseene 

New York 

Boston..... 

he es eR ee ee 
Philadelphia..... Merrie rrr 


2807 
21933 
1914 


1706 
2264 
2983 
2793 

561 
19002 
16801 

90 
55930 
81626 
3132 
5721 
4832 
9025 
581 


821288 


430310 
183931 
9836 
36364 
160847 


821288 


2315 
6806 
4254 
2019 
53 
3419 
7838 
3585 
3877 
1679 
29800 
§2607 
8050 
74757 
111666 
5783 
13690 
5507 
2769 
910 
5000 


1054857 


562320 
159528 
28841 
84086 
220082 


1054857 
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Baltimore 517 427 
Portsinouth ones seas 
Other coastwise ports.........+.eee0+. j 287 217 
Western States omne ean 


54667 62045 


—_— -_—- 


Great Britain 20665 24505 
DUAR 00. ods cccccccscceccccceres coves f 6812 4288 
North of Europe..........-00 $60eee0 6760 8040 13301 
South of Europe and China.......... -- 3516 5645 12516 
Coastwise : 13505 7435 


Total...... eeccccee ececccce 35821 54667 62045 


Exports of Sugar and Molasses, from New Orleans, (up the river excepted) 
from \st Sept. to 3lst August. 


1845-46 
WHITHER EXPORTED. SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
hhds. bbis. hhds. bbis. 

Ns in nd k edad whee tee 33068 2448 3002 17516 
Philadelphia. .... e000 eee ecee 2421 580 13925 
COUN, Be sc stcccccesecse 1198 2 6328 
Savannah....... : 65 mia 2214 
Providence and Bristol, | oe ‘ as 579 280 
Boston. . esas 1288 318 1402 

1672 185 5181 


Richmond and Peters burg, Va. ants al — 
Alexandria, D. C - aa 428 
ER atcee cas occneen eeccces 5739 1020 10 13464 
Apalachicola and Pensacola..... 1067 158 oe 2039 
Other Ports. 53% 8 ee 671 


83208 11493 4703 67214 


Exports of Flour Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef and Whiskey from \st September, 
to 31st August. 
1845-46. 


I 
$ 
DESTINATION. 


FLOUR, 
barrels. 
& WHISKEY 
barrels. 


va 


88228 204323 309681 
eee 89164 190504 139364 
Philadelphia... . oes 29783 69153 70113 
Baltimore....... «+++ eeee 19523 2 39619 11961 
Charleston 2828 52 5607 5 4620 
Other coastwise —. 13434 20671 ‘ 8460 
° 1005 92336 eeees 

‘279931 28354 168621 174086 


tN @ 
mw 


573194 272319 3 2 790904 58162 718285 58181 
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Comparative Statement of the Receipts, Exports and Stocks of Cotton, from 
September |, 1845 to September 1, 1846. 















































STOCKS. RECEIVED 
nese. Onhand, Sept. 1. Since 1st Septr. 
. 1845. 1244. 1845. 1844. 

is SI, 6 05.018 0.6510. 7556 12934 1041393 954285 

Ec acenedecasacce 609 4226 421186 515743 

Savannah,.... .......... 2736 2257 184563 303347 

Charleston... ......... 10879 =: 13536 248766 422252 

PN Seidl ediivees 100 300 138880 187769 

eee ee 2418 2150 12125 22151 

N. Carolina........... 100 650 9401 12265 

ee 42962 75000 
Other Ports. ....<.. 6.00 26766 48719 

Total, bales....... 94126 159772 2056314 2417812 

Total to dates 1844-5, 159772 ...... 2417812 ..... » 

Decrease..... 65646 ...... 361498 ....0.. 

Exported from September 1, 1845, to dates. 
To Toother Tota. UStates 
PORTS. Great To Foreign Foreign North’n 
Britain. France, Ports. Ports. Ports. 

A _A s 562320 159528 112927 834775 220082 
| EE PY Pee Svecee 208072 66821 26832 301725 108495 
CCE 64739 8813 1922 75474 89012 
Charleston............ 117070 50737 11710 =179517 86649 
ee peer rare 42844 6187 950 49981 80269 
Virginia........... pee 630 250 428 ee 
BN Nn 6.004n00+0510 92864 62314 35360 190538 ....... 
Other ports.......... 8°47 736 4287 138870 ...... ° 
Total, bales..... 1097386 355386 194416 1647188 5841507 
Total to dates 1844-5 1435072 353193 284335 2072600 695996 
Increase this year............ 2193 2.22000 ceeceee bedsess 
Decrease..... 337686 ....... 89919 425412 11489 
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Extracts from the Report of the Hon. Richard Rush, to Congress, December 6, 1828. 


Tue increased consumption of foreign articles in the United States during 
the last four years, as compared with the four that preceded, may, it is be- 
lieved, be ascribed, in no inconsiderable degree, to the advances which home 
labor has been making, in various ways, in the country since 1824. The 
creation and subdivision of home labor must bring new wealth to this coun- 
try, as they ever have to other countries; and with it an increased ability to 
buy articles of all kinds. The reports from this department, within these four 
years, have respectfully but earnestly urged Congress the expediency of fos- 
tering manufacturing labor, under the conviction, deeply entertained, that 
in its success is largely to be found the true groundwork of financial power. 
It will ultimately unfold the means of providing revenue for the public 
wants, when war or other external events, not to be controlled, may abridge 
foreign commerce. How difficult it has been, heretofore, to obtain any ef- 
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ficient supplies of revenue from sources of internal industry and wealth, 
when such vicissitudes have happened, the financial history of the country 
in times past sufficiently makes known, imparting admonition for the fu- 
ture. The department has no less strenuously inculcated the policy of im- 
portant amendments in our commercial code, by lowering the duties upon 
foreign articles that were indicated, especially teas; by removing the shackles 
which bind down the merchant in his trade of re-exportation; and by a lib- 
eral extension of the warehousing system ; which, with the abolition of all 
transit duties, might more and more tend to bring the productions of all parts 
of the world into deposit at our ports, thence to be distributed, and princi- 
pally by our own ships, wherever markets might invite them. It was be- 
lieved that, with the establishment of manufactures at home, foreign com- 
merce would ultimately expand; but it continues to be believed that the lat- 
ter will never get.to its full height in the United States, until aided by the 
laws in the ways recommended. The merchant, like the manufacturer, re- 
quires, at proper junctures, the helping hand of Congress, and may suffer with- 
out it. Hence it has been the object, as it was the duty of the department, to 
invoke legislative favor for both these great interests, under the belief that they 
flourish most when they flourish together ; that, in proportion as both flourish, 
in conjunction with agriculture, (the invariable feeder of both,) is the pub- 
lic treasury most likely to be kept full; and that all plans of finance that 
do not take the co-operating prosperity of these three primary interests of 
the state as their foundation, must prove fallacious or short lived. Such 
were the counsels of a departed statesman, whose name peculiarly lives in 
the records of this department—who was first placed at its head, directing 
its operations with a forecast so luminous as still to throw a guiding light 
over the path of his successors. His comprehensive genius, looking into 
futurity, and embracing in its survey all the interests that go to make up the 
full strength and riches of a great empire, saw the truth, now in course of 
corroboration by our own experience, that the protection and increase of 
manufacturing labor, far from stopping the springs of our commercial pow- 
er, would but multiply and diffuse them. * is Ms 

All monies have been paid at the time and at the place where they were 
required to be paid, and to the persons entitled to receive them. This capa- 
city in the treasury to apply the public funds at the proper moment, in every 
part of a country of such wide extent, has been essentially augmented by 
the Bank of the United States. The department feels an obligation of duty 
to bear its testimony, founded on constant experience during the term in 
question, to the useful instrumentality of this institution, in all the most 
important fiscal operations of the nation. In faithful obedience to the con- 
ditions of its charter, and aided by its branches, it has afforded the necessa- 
ry facilities for transferring the public monies from place to place, concen- 
trating them at the point required. In this manner, all payments on ac- 
count of the public debt, whether for interest or principal; or on account 
of pensions; all for the civil list, for the army, for the navy, or for what- 
ever other purposes wanted, in any part of the Union, have been punctual- 
ly met. The bank is also the depository, with its branches, for the public 
monies, from whatever sources of revenue received; aiding, too, in their 
collection: thereby giving safety to the keeping, as well as promptitude and 
certainty to the disbursement, of the public treasure. It receives the paper 
of the state banks paid on public account in the interior, as well as else- 
where; and, by placing it to the credit of the United States as cash, renders 
it available wherever the public service may require. By this course, (a 
course not enjoined by its charter,) it widens the field of business and use- 
fulness to the state banks. Such, also, is the confidence reposed in the 
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stock of the Bank of the United States, that it serves as a medium of remit- 
tance abroad, in satisfaction of debts due from our citizens to those of other 
countries, which otherwise would make a call upon the specie of the coun- 
try for their discharge. Nor are these all the uses of this institution in 
which the government participates. It is the preservation ofa good curren- 
cy that can alone impart stability to property, and prevent those fluctua- 
tions in its value, hurtful alike to individual and to national wealth. This 
advantage the bank has secured to the community, by confining within pru- 
dent limits its issues of paper, whereby a restraint has been imposed upon 
excessive importations, which are thus kept more within the true wants 
and capacity of the country. Sometimes (judiciously varying its course) it 
enlarges its issues, to relieve scarcity, as under the disastrous speculations 
of 1825. The state banks, following or controlled by its general example, 
have shaped their policy towards the same salutary ends—adding fresh de- 
monstrations to the truth, that, under the mixed jurisdiction and powers of 
the state and national systems of government, a national bank is the instru- 
ment alone by which Congress can effectively regulate the currency of the 
nation. When the Congress of the revolution, under the severest pres— 
sure of financial difficulty, established, in 1781, the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca; when the superintendent of finance of that period predicted that it 
would * become as useful to commerce and agriculture in peace, as to the gov- 
ernment during war ;”? when the same public officer, speaking from an ar- 
duous and enlightened experience, subsequently said, that, without that 
bank, imperfect as was its organization, “the business of the department of 
Jinance could not have been performed,’’ it affords a testimony, the memory of 
which is conceived to be not wholly irrelevant to that which is here intend- 
ed to be borne to the kindred but better institution of our day. The policy 
of Congress having established a financial connexion between the Bank of 
the United States and the government of the Union, it is conceived to de- 
volve upon the officer of the latter, whose post charges him with a close 
observance of that connexion, to report to Congress its practical effects. 
The benefits of a remedy become often most apparent by a recollection of 
the evils which called for it. A paper currency too redundant, because 
without any basis of coin, or other effective prow § and of no value as a me- 
dium of remittance or exchange beyond the jurisdiction of the state whence 
it had been issued ; a currency that not unfrequently imposed upon the trea- 
sury the necessity of meeting, by extravagant premiums, the mere act of 
transferring the revenue i at one point, to defray unavoidable ex- 
Seep at another,—this is the state of things which the Bank of the 

nited States has superseded. In the financial operations of the nation, as 
in the pecuniary transactions between man and man, confidence has suc- 
ceeded to distrust, steadiness to fluctuation, and reasonable certainty to gen- 
eral confusion and risk. The very million of dollars of funds not effective, 
of which the treasury for many years has been obliged to speak, is but a 
remnant of the losses arising from the shattered currency, which the bank, 
by a wise management of its affairs, has cured. In conclusion, the mode of 
its agency in large payments of the principal of the debt is not to be over- 
looked. By its arrangements for them, it avoids the inconvenience of too 
great an accumulation of money in the vaults of deposit used by the gov- 
ernment, and of the vacuum that would succeed its too sudden distribution. 
It does this by anticipating, as the periods of payment approach, the dis- 
bursement of a considerable portion of the stock in the form of discounts in 
favor of those who are to be paid off; thereby enabling them otherwise to 
employ their capital as opportunities may offer beforehand. In this man- 
ner, heavy payments of the debt are, in effect, made gradually, instead of 
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the whole mass being thrown at once upon the money market, which might 
produce injurious shocks. So prudently in this and other respects does the 
bank aid the operation of paying off the debt, that the community hardly has 
a consciousness that it is going on. . ° ° ° 


*‘Indeed,”? says Mr. Rush, in a letter under date of the 8th of August, 
1844, ‘*I was full of it always, (the establishment of the warehousing sys— 
tem,) and strove as zealously to carry it forward as I did all our primary 
manufactures. The warehousing system, in fact,” he continues, “which 
benefitted England so much when I was there, and long had, and still does, 
and which contributed almost entirely (that, and the carrying trade, which 
the former so greatly nourished) to the commercial power and grandeur of 
Holland formerly, hardly existed at all with us, or only in the most imper- 
fect manner, at the time I began my recommendations and urgency upon it; 
though others, before me, saw its value to our country.” 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


We have selected several important decisions for the present number of our Magazine, 
and, as they are probably new to our readers generally, the cases deserve careful considera- 
tion. The case of “The New England Bank at Boston v. Bank of the Metropolis at 
Washington,” involves an important point,and one that will occasionally arise between the 
banks of different states. In every instance of the failure of a bank, similar cases will 
arise, involving the rights of third parties. 

We have carefully selected a few cases from the English Common Law and English 
Chancery Reports, which should be borne in mind by bankers in their business transactions. 


Tue Presrpent anp Directors or THE Bank or THE METROPOLIS, 
Pcatntirrs 1n Error, v. Toe Prestpent, Directors, anp Company 
or tHe New Enertanp Bank, Derenpants. 


When there have been, for several years, mutual and extensive dealings between 
two banks, and an account current kept between them, in which they mutually 
credited each other with the proceeds of all paper remitted for collection, when 
received, and charged all costs of protests, postage, &c.; accounts regularly trans- 
mitted from the one to the other and settled upon these principles; and upon the 
face of the paper transmitted, it always appeared to be the property of the respec- 
tive banks, and to be remitted by each of them upon its own account; there is a 
lien for a general balance of account upon the paper thus transmitted, no matter 
who may be its real owner. 


Tuis case was brought up by writ of error from the Circuit Court for the 
District cf Columbia. 

At the trial in the Circuit Court, it appeared upon the evidence that the 
Bank of the Metropolis, one of the banking institutions of the District of 
Columbia, had been for a long time in the habit of dealing and correspond- 
ing with the Commonwealth Bank of Massachusetts. ‘They mutually re- 
mitted for collection such promissory notes or bills of exchange as either 
might have, which were payable in the vicinity of its correspondent, which, 
when paid, were credited to the party who sent them, in the account cur- 
rent kept by both banks, and angeleely transmitted from the one to the other 
and settled upon these principles. The costs and expenses, such as pro- 
tests and postage, were, of course charged in such account. 

The balance was sometimes in favor of one, and sometimes of the other. 
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On the 24th of November, 1837, the Bank of the Metropolis was indebted to 
the Commonwealth Bank in the sum of $2200, and in the latter part of the 
year 1837, the Commonwealth Bank travsmitted to the Bank of the Metropo- 
lis, for collection in the usual way, sundry drafts, notes, and other commercial 
paper which would fall due in the ensuing months of February, March, 
April, May and June. They were endorsed by E. P. Clarke, cashier, and 
made payable to C. Hood, cashier, and again endorsed by C. Hood, cashier, 
to G. Thomas, cashier. Clarke was the cashier of the New England Bank ; 
Hood, of the Commonwealth Bank, and Thomas of the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis. 

On the 13th of January, 1838, the Commonwealth Bank failed, and on 
that day Charles Hood, the cashier, wrote a letter to the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis, directing them to hold the paper which had been forwarded, as 
above stated, ‘‘subject to the order of the cashier of the New England Bank, 
it being the property of that institution.””? When this letter was received, 
the account was examined, and it was discovered that on that day the Com- 
monwealth Bank was indebted to the Bank of the Metropolis in the sum of 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion of the court. 

If this were a question between the two Boston banks, and the case de- 
pended upon their respective rights, the plaintiff in the court below would, 
undoubtedly, have been entitled to recover; for it is admitted, that although 
the notes and bills were endorsed to the Commonwealth Bank by the cashier 
of the New England Bank, yet no consideration was given for them; nor 
any advances of money made upon them; and they were placed in the 
hands of the first-mentioned bank as the agent of the other, merely for the 
purpose of collection. The question, however, is a different one between 
the parties to this suit, and its solution must depend, not upon the nature of 
the transactions between these two banks, but upon the dealings between 
the Commonwealth Bank and the Bank of the Metropolis. 

It appears from the evidence offered by the plaintiff in error, that for 
several years prior to the insolvency of the Commonwealth Bank, (which 
happened in January, 1838,) there had been mutual and extensive dealings 
between the two last-mentioned banks, and an account current between 
them, in which they mutually credited each other with the proceeds of all 
paper remitted for collection when received, and charged all costs of pro- 
test, postage, &c. Accounts were regularly transmitted from the one to the 
other, and settled upon these principles; and upon the face of the paper 
uansmitted, it always appeared to be the property of the respective banks, 
and to be remitted by each of them on its own account. 

The balances in the account current fluctuated according to the amount 
of paper they respectively transmitted, and these balances it would seem 
were generally suffered to remain until they were reduced by the proceeds 
of the notes and bills deposited with each other in the usual course of their 
business. Thus, in November, 1837, the Bank of the Metropolis was debtor 
upon the account in the sum of $2200; but in January, 1838, when notice 
of the failure of the Commonwealth Bank was received, that balance had 
been extinguished, and the last-mentioned bank was debtor in the sum of 
$2900. It is not suggested that any information of the interest of the New 
England Bank, in the paper in question, was ever communicated to the 
Bank of the Metropolis until after the insolvency of the Commonwealth 
Bank. And the question is, whether the plaintiff in error has a right to 
retain the proceeds of the notes then in its hands to cover the balance of ac- 
count due upon these transactions. 

If the notes remitted had been the property of the Commonwealth Bank, 
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there would be no doubt of the right to retain; because it has been long set- 
tled, that wherever a banker has advanced money to another, he has a lien 
on all the paper securities which are in his hands for the amount of his 
general balance, unless such securities were delivered to him under a par- 
ucular agreement. 

The paper in question was, however, the property of the New England 
Bank, and was endorsed and delivered to the Commonwealth Bank for col- 
lection, without any consideration, and as its agent in the ordinary course 
of business; it being usual, and indeed necessary, so to endorse it, in order 
to enable the agent to receive the money. Yet the possession of the paper 
was prima facie evidence that it was the property of the last-menticned 
bank ; and without notice to the contrary, the plaintiff in error had a right 
so to treat it, and was under no obligation to inquire whether it was held as 
agent or as owner; and if an advance of money had been made upon this 
paper to the Commonwealth Bank, the right to retain for that amount would 
hardly be disputed. 

We do not perceive any difference in principle between an advance of 
money and a balance suffered to remain upon the faith of these mutual 
dealings. In the one case as well as the other, credit is given upon the pa- 
per deposited or expected to be transmitted in the usual course of the trans- 
actions between the parties. 

There does not, indeed, appear to have been any express agreement that 
those balances should not be inmediately drawn for; but it may be implied 
from the manner in which the business was conducted; and if the accounts 
show that it was their practice and understanding to allow them to stand 
and await the collection of the paper remitted, the rights of the parties are 
the same as if there had heen a positive and express agreement; and such 
mutual indulgence on these balances would be a valid consideration; and, 
like the actual advance of money, give the plaintiff in error a right to retain 
the amount due on closing the account. 

It is evident that a loss must be sustained either by the plaintiff or de- 
fendant in error by the failure of the Commonwealth Bank. We see no 
ground for maintaining that there is any superior equity on the side of the 
New England Bank. It contributed to give to the corporation which has 
proved insolvent credit with the plaintiff in error, by the notes and bills 
which it placed in its hands to be sent to Washington for collection, endors- 
ed in such a form as to make them prima facie the property of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, and enabled it to deal with them as if it were the real 
owner. The Bank of the Metropolis, on the contrary, is in no degree re- 
sponsible for the confidence which the defendant in error reposed in its 
agent. And when this misplaced confidence has occasioned the loss in 
question, it would be unjust to throw it upon the bank which has been 
guilty of no fault or want of caution, and which was induced to give the 
credit by the manner in which the defendant in error placed its property in 
the hands of an agent unworthy of the trust. 

If, therefore, the jury find that the course of dealing between the Com- 
monwealth Bank and the Bank of the Metropolis was such as is stated in 
the testimony ; that they always appeared to be, and treated each other as 
the true owners of the paper mutually remitted, and had no notice to the 
contrary ; and that balances were from time to time suffered to remain in 
the hands of each other to be met by the proceeds of negotiable paper de- 
posited or expected to be transmitted m the usual course of the dealing be- 
tween them, then the plaintiff in error is entitled to retain for the amount 
due on the settlement of the account. 

The question, whether the balances were usually suffered to lie fora 
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time on account of negotiable paper actually deposited are expected to be 
received, and which formed the consideration on which the defence rested, 
is not perhaps as distinctly stated as it might have been in the hypothetical 
instruction requested by the plaintiff in error. But we think it is fairly to be 
inferred from the language used in the prayer, by which the defence is put 
upon the ground that the paper transmitted was treated by the parties as the 
property of each other; and as the prayer was rejected without any expla- 
nation or qualification, we have no reason for supposing that a different con- 
struction was put upon it in the Circuit Court. 

The judgment must therefore be reversed. 

ORDER. 

This cause came on to be heard on the transcript of the record from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, holden in 
and for the county of Washington, and was argued by counsel. On con- 
sideration whereof, it is now here ordered and adjudged by this court, that 
the judgment of said Circuit Court in this cause be and the same is hereby re- 
versed, with costs ; and that this cause be and the same is hereby remanded 
to the said Circuit Court, with directions to award a venire facias de novo. 


— 





Guenpy Burke, Praintirr in Error, v. Ropert McKay. 


By the general law merchant, no protest is required to be made upon the dishonor 
of any promissory note ; but it is exclusively confined to foreign bills of exch } 

Neither is it a necessary part of the official duty of a notary, to give notice to the 
endorser of the dishonor of a promissory note. 

But a state law or general usage may overrule the general law merchant in these 
respects. 

Where a protest is necessary, it is not indispensable that it should be made by a per- 
son who is in fact a notary. 

Where the endorser has discharged the maker of a note from liability by a release 
and settlement, a notice of non-payment would be of no use to him, and therefore 
he is not entitled to it. 


This case was brought up by writ of error from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the southern district of Mississippi. The suit was brought 
in the court below by the endorsee against the endorser of the following 


promissory note :— 

2800 Clinton, Miss., January 20th, 1837. 

On the first day of January, eighteen hundred and forty, we, or either of 
us, promise to pay Robert Mathews, or order, twenty-eight hundred dollars, 
for value received. . E. Srratron, 

Samv. W. Dicxson, 
B. Garwanp. 

The note was endorsed thus: 

I assign the within note to Robert McKay and hold myself responsible for 
the same, waiving notice of demand and protest if not paid at maturity. 

Clinton, 28th April, 1838. Rosert Martuews. 

The note was then endorsed by McKay in blank, and passed with two 
intermediate endorsements, into the hands of Burke, a citizen of Louisiana, 
tema below, and also plaintiff in error. 

r. Justice Story delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is a writ of error to the circuit court of the district of Mississippi. 
The plaintiff in error brought an action of assumpsit in that court, against 
the defendant in error, as endorsee upon a promissory note dated at Clin 
ton, Mississippi, January 20, 1837, whereby R. E. Stratton, Samuel W. 
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Dickson, and B. Garland, or either of them, on the first day of January, 
1840, promised to pay Robert Mathews or order, $ 2800 for value received. 
The note was endorsed by Mathews as follows: “I assign the within note 
to Robert McKay, and hold myself responsible for the same, waiving no- 
tice of demand and protest, if not paid at maturity.” The note was after- 
ward endorsed by McKay, (the defendant,) as it should seem, in blank, and 
~ * monaaee in error in his declaration made title as immediate endorsee to 
cKay. 

At the trial of the cause upon the general issue, the plaintiff read the note 
and the endorsement, and also proved that, at the maturity of the note, due 
demand of payment was made of the makers, by S. W. Humphreys, a jus- 
tice of the peace of Hinds county, Mississippi, styling himself ‘acting nota- 
ry public ;” who, upon the non-payment, made due protest thereof, (the 
protest being by consent admitted as evidence of the facts,) and gave due 
notice thereof to the payee of the note and to all the endorsers. The de- 
fendant (McKay) also admitted that, in a settlement with the makers of the 
note, in some other transactions, the present note was included, and the de- 
fendant released the makers from all liability thereon, but he denied that he 
had ever received of the makers full payment of the said note ; and that up- 
on a compromise of all claims and controversies between them, he released 
the makers from all liability to the defendant ; and he agreed that the same 
statement should be read and received at the trial of the case by the court 
and the jury. The district judge (who alone sat in the cause) instructed 
the jury, that, in order to charge the endorser of a promissory note, the 
plaintiff must prove that it was protested on the day of its maturity by a 
notary public, and demand made and notice of non-payment given by him ; 
that the statement of Humphreys, admitted as evidence, not proving that 
fact, they must find for the defendant. Whereupon the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the defendant, and judgment passed accordingly. A bill of excep- 
tions was taken by the plaintiff to the instruction of the court at the trial ; 
and the cause now comes before us upon the writ of error to examine the 
correctness of that instruction. 

And we are all of opinion, that the instruction was incorrect, and not 
maintainable in point of law. In the first place, by the general law _mer- 
chant no protest is required to be made upon the dishonor of any promissory 
note ; but it is exclusively confined to foreign bills of exchange. This is so 
well known that nothing more need be said upon the subject than to cite the 
case of Young v. Bryan, 6 Wheat. R. 146, where the very point was decided. 
It is true that it is a very common practice for a notary public to be em- 
ployed to make demand of payment of promissory notes from the makers, 
and also to give notice of the dishonor to the endorsers thereon. But this 
is a mere matter of convenience and arrangement between the holder and 
the notary, and is by no means a requisite imposed or recognised by law, 
as binding upon the holder. Unless, therefore, there be some statute in 
Mississippi, requiring the intervention of a notary in such cases, (as we un- 
derstand there 1s not,) or some general usage equally binding, it is clear that 
the instruction proceeded upon a mistaken ground. In the next place, it is 
no necessary part of the official duty of a notary (subject to the like excep- 
tions) to give notice to the endorsers of the dishonor of a promissory note, 
although certainly it is a very convenient and useful course in the transac- 
tion of such affairs in commercial cities. In the next place, if a protest 
were nevessary, it is equally clear that it is not indispensable in all cases 
that the same should be actually made by a person who is in fact a notary. 
In many cases, even with regard to foreign bills of exchange, the protest 
may, in the absence of a notary, be made by other functionarics, and cven 
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by merchants. But where, as in Mississippi, a justice of the peace is au- 
thorised by positive law to perform the functions and duties of a notary, there 
is no ground to say that his act of protest is not equally valid with that of a 
notary. Quoad hoc he acts as a notary. See Howard and Hutchinson’s 
Statutes of Mississippi, ch. 37, sect. 24, p. 430. 

In the next place, in the present case, under the circumstances, the en- 
dorser (McKay) was not entitled to any notice whatsoever of the dishonor. 
He had actually discharged the makers from all liability for the payment of 
the note of his release and settlement with them. Of course the notice 
could be of no use or value tohim; for he would in no event be entitled 
to any recourse over against them; and, therefore, no notice to him would 
have been necessary, although it fully appears that he had received due no- 
tice of the dishonor. 

For these reasons, we are of opinion that the judgment ought to be re- 
versed and a venire facias de novo awarded. Howard’s Supreme Court Re- 
ports, vol. 1, p. 234, vol. 2, p. 66. 


Nectect or a Norary. 
S. §& M. Allen v. The Merchant’s Bank of the city of New York. 


A bank, receiving for collection a bill of exchange, drawn in New York, 
upon a person residing in another State, is liable for any neglect of duty 
occurring in its collection, whether arising from the default of its officers 
here, its correspondents abroad, or of agents employed by such correspon- 
dents. 

This liability may be varied, however, either by express contract, or by 
implication arising from general usage in respect to such paper. It is compe- 
tent, therefore, for the bank to show an express contract, varying the terms 
of its liability, or in the absence of a judicial determination upon the point 
to show that, by the usage and custom of the place, a bank thus receiving 
foreign paper, is liable only for its safe transmission to some competent 
agent, and is not responsible for the acts or omissions of such agent, or of 
any subordinates employed by him. 

The inquiry, however, in such case, is not as to the opinion of merchants, 
however general, as to the law of the case, but as to the usage and prac- 
tice in respect to such transactions, or the general understanding of mer- 
chants as to the nature of the contract evidenced by their acts, so as to en- 
able the court to give the contract a correct interpretation. 

Where a debt was lost by the omission of a notary to give notice of 
the non-acceptance of a bill presented before maturity, 1r was HELD, not 
to excuse a bank which had received the same for collection, that by the 
law merchant of the place where the bill was presented, notice of non-ac- 
ceptance was deemed unnecessary ; but that, on the contrary, as the lex 
loci contractus, governed in a case like it, it was the duty of the bank to 
have given the necessary instructions to its correspondents. The omission 
to give notice of non-acceptance happening through the default of a com- 
missioned public officer, a notary, does not vary the rights of the parties: 
pro hac vice, he acted merely as the agent of his employers, and not in his 
official capacity. 

Wendell’s cases in the Court of Errors, vol. 22. 

This was an action brought in the Superior Court by S. & M. Allen 
against the bank, to recover the amount of a bill of exchange, drawn in 


29 
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New York on a mercantile house in Philadelphia, and deposited by the 
plaintiffs, with the Merchants’ Bank of New York for collection, which 
was lost to the plaintiffs in consequence of the omission to give notice of the 
non acceptance to the endorsers. ‘The jury found for defendants, and on the 
appeal to the Court of Errors, was decided in favor of plaintiffs against the 
Bank, by a vote of 14 to 10—Senator Verplanck delivering an opinion for 
reversal, in which he was supported by thirteen of his associates; and the 
Chancellor, delivering an opinion in favor of an affirmance of the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, and nine Senators concurring with him, viz. 

For the Plaintiffs —Senators Fox, Hawkins, Hunt, Huntington, Lee, Li- 
vingston, Maynard, Mosely, Nicholas, Peck, Skinner, Van Dyck, Ver- 
planck, Wager—14. 

For the Defendants —The Chancellor, (Walworth,) and Senators Beards- 
ley, Clark, Hull, Hunter, Johnson, Jones, Paige, Spraker, Sterling—10. 

In this case, the Court adopted the following resolution: 

‘‘Resolved, That when a bank or broker, or other money dealer receives, 
upon a good consideration, a note or bill, for collection, in the place where 
such bank, broker, or dealer carries on business, or at a distant place, 
the party receiving the same for collection, is liable for the neglect, omis- 
sion, or other misconduct of the bank, or agent to whom the note or bill is 
sent, either in the negotiation, collection, or paying over the money, by 
which the money is lost, or other injury sustained by the owner of the note 
or bill, unless there be some agreement to the contrary, express or implied.” 

It is worthy of remark that in a late case, decided in the Supreme Court 
of Errors of the State of Connecticut, the same doctrine was held by the 
judges of that Court, that was held by the Supreme Court of New York, 
and sustained by the Chancellor (Walworth) and nine associates, as toa 
bank receiving a note for collection, not being liable for the default of a 
wv agent. See East Haddam Bank v. Scovil, 12 Connecticut Reports, 


East Happam Banx v. Scovit. 


A. residing at Saybrook in Connecticut, being the holder of a bill of ex- 
change, drawn by B., in London, on C., in New York, and duly accepted, 
payable to the order of A., endorsed it and transmitted it to the East Had- 
dam Bank for collection. The cashier of this institution, without endors- 
ing it, transmitted it, with other bills, to the Merchant’s Exchange Bank 
in New York for collection. When it became due, it was protested for non- 
payment, and due notice was given to B., the drawer, but no notice was 
given to the East Haddam Bank, or to A., the holder. Twelve days af- 
terwards the plaintiffs, supposing the bill had been paid in New York, 
credited A. with the amount, and paid it to him on his check. On dis- 
covering the mistake, when an account current was received, the East 
Haddam Bank, sought to recover back the money so paid, in an action for 
money had and received against A., and the court held, that the plain- 
tiffs were not precluded from a recovery, 1. by reason of their not having 
endorsed the bill, before they transmitted it to the Merchants’ Exchange 
Bank, or advised that bank of A’s place of residence, or 2. on the ground 
that the plaintiffs were responsible for the default of the collecting banks; 
or, 3. by reason of their having credited A. with the amount of the bill, 
and paid over the money to him; consequently, the plaintiffs having ob- 
tained a verdict, were entitled to retain it. Vol. 12, Connecticut Reports, 


p. 303 
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Nore.—This seems to us a remarkable decision, at variance both with 
law and equity, and is a strong case to show the occasional conflict of laws. 
If the defendant had negotiated the bill with the East Haddam Bank, in- 
stead of leaving it for collection, he would have been clearly entitled to a 
verdict, in the absence of a notice of dishonor. See 4 Washington, C. C. 
R., page 61; also Peters’ C. C. R. 171. 

The liability of a bank to its correspondents and customers, for the “ne- 
glect, omission, or other misconduct,” of its notary, in reference to collec- 
tion paper, is one of the nicest points of law yet unsettled in the business 
of banks and bankers. Our readers will find a case of this kind, reported 
on page 13 of the Bankers’ Magazine, but in that’ case, the collecting bank 
and the notary were both at fault. A case, somewhat similar, is now in 
litigation in one of the Maryland courts, and when decided, we shall report 


the points at issue.—Editor B. M. 


Davin Leavitt, Receiver, &c., »» Henay Yates, Witwiam C. Nores, 
Tuomas G. TattmapaGe, Trustees, &c. * 


Vice Chancellor McCoun, of New York, has delivered his opinion in 
the important case of the Trusts of the North American Trust and Bank- 
ing Company. Nearly three millions of dollars are disposed of by this de- 
cision, which is in substance as follows: 

The eight hundred trust notes issued under Yates’ trust deed, are illegal 
and void, and are not binding upon the North American Trust and Banking 
Company, or on Leavitt, the receiver. The deed of trust to secure said 
800 notes, amounting to $600,000, is illegal, and that the same, without the 
assignment of the assets of the bank accompanying it, be set aside as ille- 
gal and void ; said trustees to assign and deliver over under the direction of 
a master to the general receiver, and account before said master for all se 
curities, monies, &c., which have come to their hands. That Mr. Mann, 
the special receiver, holding a part of the assets during the pendency of 
this suit, do also assign all the property in his hands to the general receiver. 
That Palmer, Mackillop, Dent & Co., Ezra Clarke, De Launay & Co., 
Henry Yates, and others, had no claim against the bank or its receiver, 
upon or as holders of any of said 800 notes, and that complainant Leavitt 
should be paid his costs out of the fund in his hands. That the trustees are 
not entitled to any salary or compensation for their services as trustees, and 
that they must bear their own costs in this suit. 

The effect of this decision will be to place all the bonds and mortgages, 
held under the various trusts, in the hands of David Leavitt, Esq., by 
whom they will be applied for the benefit of the creditors at large, and, if 
any surplus should exist after the settlement of these claims, to distribute it 
among the stockholders. The claim of Messrs. McKillop, Dent & Co., 
bankers of London, will be sadly shorn by this decision, and the creditors 
and stockholders be, in a corresponding degree, better cared for. 


a ee 


Promissory Nores. 





Consideration—A note made in the following form: “On demand I 
promise to pay W. S. £50, in consideration of foregoing and forbearing an 
action in the Queen’s Bench for damages ascertained, by consent, to amount 
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to that sum by reason of the injury sustained by his wife, in respect of my 
liability for non-repair of a foot-way,” held, that the instrument appeared 
to be made on an executed consideration, and was a valid promissory note. 
Shenton v. James, English Common Law, vol. 48, p. 199. 


Bitts or ExcuanGe. 


Acceptance by one Partner in Fraud of the Firm.—In an action by endorsee 
against acceptors of a bill of exchange, some of the defendants pleaded 
that they did not accept. It was proved that all the defendants were part- 
ners, and that one of them, who had suffered judgment, by default, had 
accepted the bill in the name of the firm, in fraud of the partnership, and 
not for partnership purposes. Held, that such proof, without evidence of 
knowledge on the part of the plaintiff, did not, under this issue, oblige 
plaintiff to prove the circumstances under which the bill was endorsed to 
him. Musgrave v. Drake, §&c., English Common Law, vol. 48, p. 185. 

What is an Endorsement ?—In an action against the acceptor of a bill of 
exchange endorsed by A., the drawer and payee to B., B. to C., and C. to 
plaintiff, who appears to be a bona fide holder, the defendant, on a plea 
that A. did not endorse to B., cannot offer evidence that A. delivered the 
bill to B. for a specific purpose, and not to be negotiated, and that B. frau- 
dulently negotiated it. Hays v. Caulfield, ibid. p. 81. 

Special Acceptance.—If the drawee of a bill, drawn without special di- 
rection as to place of payment, accepts it, payable at a particular place, 
(without any additional words,) he undertakes thereby to pay the bill at 
maturity, when presented at that place or to himself: if he accepts paya- 
ble at such place, “and not otherwise or elsewhere,” he undertakes to 
pay it at maturity, if presented at that place, but not otherwise. Halsted 
v. Skelton, Exchequer Chamber. Here the bill was accepted, payable at a 
banker’s, without any restrictive words, so that presentment at the banker’s, 
(though if made, it would have been a good presentment,) was yet not as 
against the acceptor, necessary. English Common Law, v. 48, p. 86. 

Notice of Protest—To prove notice of dishonor of a bill of exchange 
for £53, dated December 19, 1842, evidence was given that a letter was 
sent to the defendant, asking payment of £53 6s. 6d., “due on your dis- 
honoured note, dated 19th December last.’? Held, to be a sufficient notice 
of dishonor, although the instrument dishonored was a bill, and not a 
note; and was for £53, and not £53 6s. 6d., unless it appeared that there 
was some other instrument to which the notice could apply, and that the 
proof of the existence of such other instrument lay on the defendant. 
Stockman v. Parr, ibid. vol. 47, page 41. 

Error in Address.—A bill directed in blank, may be accepted by any body 
and be a good bill; but if directed to a particular person, it cannot be ac- 
epee by any other person except for honor. Davis v. Clarke, ibid. v. 47, 

17 


Alteration of a Bill after Acceptance.—W here, after a bill has been accept- 
ed, and before it is delivered to the drawer, an alteration is made by a third 
party in the date thereof, it is for the jury to say, judging from all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, whether such third party made the alteration in 
question with the acceptor’s consent, or as his agent: and in either case the 
acceptor will be liable. Whitfield v. Collingwood, ibid. p. 325. 

aiver of Notice —Where the drawer of a bill of exchange has had no 
notice of the dishonor thereof, but has subsequently promised to pay it: 
semble, that such promise does not admit the notice, but merely waives it. 
Chapman v. Annett, ibid. 552. 
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Notice of Protest —In an action against the endorser of a bill of exchange, 
a memorandum in writing, made by the defendant’s wife, of the receipt of 
notice of dishonor at the place from which the bill was dated, (the defendant 
himself not having been resident there at the time,) is admissible after the 
death of the wife, to prove that the defendant had due notice of dishonor. 
Wharton v. Wright, ibid. 585. 

Demand at Unseasonable Hours.—The presentment of a bill of exchange 
for payment at any time before twelve o’clock at night would be sufficient, 
even at a banking house, provided there was some person there to give an 
answer. Garnett v. Woodcock, 1 Stark, N. P. C. There, in an action 
against the acceptor of a bill, accepted payable at a banking house, present- 
ment after banking hours to a person there, who returned for answer ‘‘no 
funds,”’ was held by Lord Ellenborough to be a sufficient presentment: and 
the Court of K. B. refused a rule for a new trial. Vol. 46, ibid. p. 606. 

Action for Money had and received —A. having accepted a bill drawn upon 
him by B., for money loaned by B. to A., compounds with B. and his other 
creditors, and pays the composition. C., an endorsee of the bill, afterwards 
sues A., recovers, and compels him to pay the amount, with interest and 
costs. A. may recover from B. the sum so recovered against A., as money 
paid to B’s use. Hawley v. Beverly. ibid. 221. 

Notice of Protest —Notice of dishonor of a bill of exchange in the following 
terms: ‘1 hereby give notice that a bill for £50, at three months after date, 
by A., upon and accepted by B., and endorsed by you, lies at, &c., dis- 
hongred.” 

Held, sufficient notice, without any further intimation that plaintiff looked 
to defendant for payment. King v. Bickley, ibid. v. 42, p. 419. 

Lien on Securities—C. bought on account of A., who had remitted 
money for that purpose, certain exchequer bills, which C. deposited in a 
box which he kept with his banker, B., the key being retained by C. As 
often as the time came for receiving the contents, and exchanging the bills 
for new ones, C. took them out of the box and gave them to B. for that pur- 
pose, (such being the usual course of business,) the new bills were handed 
over to C., and were locked up in the box, the interest received being passed 
to the credit of C’s account with B. The bills themselves were never en- 
tered to C’s credit, nor had B. any knowledge that they were not the pro- 
perty of C. On the Ist December, 1836, C. took the bills out of the = 
and delivered them to B. to be exchanged. ‘The new bills remained in pos- 
session of B. down to the time of C’s failure, his account, in the mean time, 
having been overdrawn. 

Held, (in reversal of the judgment of the court below,) that B. had a lien 
on the bills for the general balance due from C., as upon securities which 
bad passed by delivery, and which came to B’s hand as banker, in the way 
of his business, and that the bills received in exchange were equally in B’s 
possession in the course of business, whether they were intended to remain 
in B’s custody until it should suit the convenience of C. to call for them, or 
until C. should choose to sell them or to have them exchanged. Barnett v. 
Brando, ibid. vol. 46, p. 630. 

Bills Cancelled by Mistake.—A. was the holder of a foreign bill drawn upon 
B. in England, and accepted, payable at the banking house of C. On the 
morning when the bill became due, A’s banker took the bill to the clearin 
house in London and put it into C’sdrawer. C. having examined the bill 
and having funds of B. in his hands, cancelled the acceptance by drawing 
lines across B’s name without rendering the acceptance illegible. In the 
course of the day, B. finding himself insolvent, ordered C. not to pay the 
bill; whereupon C. wrote thereon “cancelled by mistake—orders not to 
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ay,”’ and the bill was returned in this condition to D. at the clearing house 
Soles the settling hour. Itis the usage among bankers at London so to 
cancel bills intended to be paid; and where a cancellation has occurred 
through mistake, to indicate the same by a memorandum on the bill. 

Held, that under these circumstances, no legal liability attached to C. and 
that A. could not sue C. for money had and received. V. 44, Eng. Com- 
mon Law, p. 320. 

International Law.—A bill of exchange was drawn and accepted in Paris 
and made payable in England. The drawer and acceptor were living there. 
No rate of interest was expressed to be payable on the bill. Held, that the 
default being made in England, interest was payable according to the Eng- 
lish and not the French law. Cooper v. Earl of Waldegrave, vol. 17, Eng- 
lish Chancery Reports, p. 282. 

QGBy the law of France, 6 per cent. is payable on mercantile instru- 
ments, (les interets pour dommages, resultant du retard dans le paiement 
sont fixes a cing pour cent,) and the question was, whether interest alter this 
rate, or English interest after the rate of 5 per cent. was payable on_these 
bills. 

As to contracts merely personal, it is a general rule, that questions relat- 
ing to the validity and to the interpretation of a contract are to be governed 
by the law of the country where the contract was made ; and if a remedy 
for non-performance of a contract is sought in another country, the mode 
of suing and the time within which the action must be brought, are to be 
governed by the taw of the country in which the action is brought.* 

Securities held by a Bankrupt Banker —Jombart & Co. of Lille, drew bills 
from time to time upon their London correspondents, Woollett & Son, un- 
der an authority for that purpose, and upon an understanding that the lia- 
bilities of the latter in respect to all such acceptances, should be covered by 
means of bills paying in London to be remitted. Under this arrangement, 
the presumption is, until an agreement to the contrary is shown, that the 
London correspondent was not intended or entitled to treat the bills so re- 
mitted as cash or to discount them before maturity; and, therefore, it was 
held that two of such bills, which were existing in specie in his hands at 
the time of his bankruptcy, and were not then due, did not pass to his as- 
signees, but were the property of the party who had remitted them. Eng- 
glish Chancery Reports, vol. 14, p. 389. 


Banxers’ Acceptance or Foreien Bitts. 


_A case has been just decided, involving the following important point, 
viz. that an undertaking to accept a foreign bill amounts to an acceptance, 
and cannot afterwards be withdrawn. The particulars were as follows :— 
Messrs. Grant, Balfour §- Co., cornfactors at Genoa, with a partner in Lon- 
don, having purchased corn for one Baker, who had an account with the 
Hampshire Banking Company, drew bills upon that company for £579 16s. 5d. 
iM part payment of the price of the corn. The manager of the company 
wrote to Baker, and, after referring to other things, said, ‘‘and will accept 
Grant & Co’s drafts for £519 16s. 5d.” On the following day, the mana- 


*It is a principle of public law perfectly beyond the reach of judicial controversy, that 
personal contracts are to have the same validity, interpretation and obligatory force in 
a Grants, which they have in the country where they are made or are to be ex- 
ecuted.— Story. 
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ger of the bank having discovered that Baker’s affairs were in a precarious 
state, saw him, and told him the company would not accept the bills, and 
withdrew the undertaking contained in the letter to him. This letter was 
afterwards shown by Baker to the partner in Grant & Co’s house who re- 
sided in London, but the fact of the countermand was concealed. The 
Hampshire Banking Company having refused to accept or honor the drafts, 
were sued by Grant & Co.; and the Court of Common Pleas held, that the 
letter operated as an acceptance, and enured to the benefit of the drawers, 
and could not, therefore, be affected by what subsequently passed between 
the banking company and Baker. 

Tindal, C. J., said—*‘In the present case it appears to us, that when Ba- 
ker, by whose direction and for whose account the bills were drawn, ob- 
tained from the defendant the written promise to accept, that amounted to 
an acceptance, and enufed to the benefit of the drawers; and that Baker 
could not afterwards cancel that acceptance, or release the defendants from 
their engagement.”? Grant v. Hunt, 9 Jurist, 228 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue large amount of bullion now held by the Bank of England com- 
pared with its circulation and with former periods, is so extraordinary 
that it deserves more than a passing notice in our monthly summary, of the 
money market. 

We have, for the last year or two, been so much accustomed to see fif- 
teen or sixteen millions of specie in the coffers of the Bank, that the years 
of scarcity, and their attendant evils, are forgotten. We have to combat 
now the evils of plenty ;—the speculation induced by too much monetary 
accommodation, and the commercial gambling which always follows an 
easy state of the money market. The continued increase in the amount of 
bullion at the bank, and the absence of any apparent cause likely to lead to 
its diminution, render it probable that banking caution in this respect will 
not be thrown away, and with the view of drawing attention more particu- 
larly to the actual position of the bank and the consequences which are like- 
ly to follow any addition to her present stock of specie, we beg to submit 
the following statistics relating to the subject. 

The monthly average of bullion held by the bank, compared with its cir- 
culation during the past year, has been as follows :— 


Date. Bullion. Circulation. 


1845. July 19th £ 16,273,913 £ 21,014,782 
Aug. 16th 15,710,896 ...... 21,422,212 
Sept. 13th 15,501,487 20,824,065 
Oct. 11th 14,988,485 ..... 20,843,151 
Nov. 8th .° 13,949,844 ..... . 22,022,844 
Dec. Gth ....0.+- IS SGB A. 20... Ble 
Jan. 3rd 13,313,618 20,071,330 
SS rae 13,205,796 22,157,912 
Feb. 28th 13,557,693 20,165,875 
March 28th ..... 13,893,689 ...... 19,431,174 
April 25th 13,682,636 20,311,148 
May 23rd 14,052,958 ...... 20,256,777 
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The amount of bullion in hand since the last mentioned date has much 
increased... By the last returns it appears to have reached £15,770,000 
against a circulation for the week ending the 18th July, of £21,990,000; 
and there is no appearance of the exchanges turning to any extent against 
us. The harvest promises to be very favorable, so that itis not likely we 
shall have to export gold for corn, and under our new commercial arrange- 
ments it is very doubtful whether any considerable drain will again take 
place to meet an import of wheat. We think it is therefore a question 
worthy of consideration whether the present stock of bullion is likely to in- 
crease, and also whether it will remain for any period locked up in the cof- 
fers of the bank. 

The gradual accumulation of specie has, on several occasions, attracted 
the attention of the monetary writers in the daily journals ; and they appear 
to find some difficulty in accounting for its increase. They have assumed 
that it must have been received by the bank in the settlement of the foreign 
exchanges ; but they have overlooked the fact that under our new banking 
laws there is an internal influx of bullion at this time into London as well 
as from the bank of Ireland and the other Irish banks, which, having their 
circulation naturally reduced at this period of the year send over their sur- 
plus stocks of specie, to be invested here on the best terms that can be ob- 
tained. The amount received from this source is by no means inconsidera- 
ble. Those who attend to the monthly comparison of the circulation we 
publish in each number, will have remarked that the decrease in the stocks 
of bullion in Ireland and Scotland for the last three months has been 
£10,472, for the month ending 28th March; £36,712, for the month end- 
ing 28th April; £18,892, for the month ending 23d May. As the circula- 
tion rises and falls at different periods in the several parts of the kingdom, 
there will always be an influx of bullion into London, from those parts 
where the circulation is diminishing, and a withdrawal of specie for those 
parts where the bank issues are increasing. Although, therefore, the amount 
of bullion stated in the bank’s weekly return may have its increase or de- 
crease explained by reference to the action of the internal circulation at dif- 
ferent times, yet this will not account for the great and continued increase 
of bullion we have referred to. 

The practical question for consideration is—to what it will lead? Under 
the old system we should have had no difficulty in giving an answer. The 
directors regulated their issues by their stock of specie; and every merchant 
knew, that with the increase of specie, celeris paribus, there would be an 
increase of circulation, or in other words, a decrease in the rate of discount, 
and greater monetary accommodation. However bad the old system might 
be, the responsibility it threw upon the bank directors made them careful to 
observe this rule as nearly as they could. But now nobody knows until a 
“bank notice” issues, whether an increase of specie is to be accompanied 
by an increased rate of discount; or, whether the old rule is to be put in 
force. The bank now holds nearly as much specie in her coffers as she did 
in 1844, when the rate of interest for first class bills was 13 per cent. only, 
and a” the present bank rate is 34, and by consequence, the broker’s rate is 
a half per cent. higher. 

he following table which we have prepared, showing the market rate of 
discount, the amount of circulation, and the stock of bullion held by the 
bank during the last seven years, will afford an insight into what has hith- 
erto been the policy of the directors; and perhaps enable those who are in- 
terested in the subject to form a better judgment of what will be the course 
at the present time :-— 
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Rate of Discount. Circulation. Bullion on , 
1839 Jan. 3% percent. !&; millions. 9; millions. 
May 43 ‘“é 18} se 6 “ 
Aug 6 « i7a, on 
Ot of = 17: ss 23 aad 
1840 Jan. 53 * 163 ‘6 33 
June 42 « 163 «6s , 66 
1841 Jan. 5 és 163 “ 
June 5 ¢ 163 “6 54 
1842 Jan. 45 * 163 ‘6 54 « 
June 3 és 18% i iia 
1843 Jan. 2 “ 19} “6 103 * 
April lj? « 204 « 11 - 
‘ ‘e Q! “ec LU ‘« 
June 2 19 113 
1844 Jan. 2 és 19 66 13 “ 
May li “ 2 i “ee 16 “ 
Sept. 2; ° 20 <¢ 145 *« 
1845 Jan. 2 és 20 i 143 « 
Feb. 2} «“ 21 se 15 ‘6 
Mar. 3. « 20 « 16 « 
June 23 “ Qi: « 6h 
Sept. 3 ss 213 ée 153 ss 
Oct. 31 © 23 ‘6 14 as 
Dec. 4; “ 203 - im | 


It will be seen from this table, that the rate of discount and amount of cir- 
culation have been governed almost entirely by the stock of bullion. When 
it rose, the rate of discount fell; when it diminished, the rate was raised. 
This was the policy while the directors were considered the regulators of 
the circulation; and we do not see any reason to lead them to adopt a dif- 
ferent course now. ‘They are anxious to have it understood that they no 
longer consider themselves responsible for any fluctuations in the currency, 
and that their business is to be conducted entirely on ordinary banking prin- 
ciples. If this is the case, it is not very probable that they will continue to 
hold nearly sixteen millions of bullion to meet a circulation of notes, which, 
ever since the resumption of cash payments, they have considered two-thirds 
of that amount quite sufficient for. Why, then, is itthatthe present compar- 
atively high rate of interest is maintained by them when they might add 
very considerably to their profits by reducing it? We incline to think that 
the answer to this question would show that the bank directors have not yet 

iven up the opinion that they are the regulators of the currency. We be- 
jeve they are afraid of giving fresh impetus to the railway speculation, or to 
some other mania which would be sure to take possession of the public, if 
they again found money too easy and plentiful for the ordinary wants of 
trade. We give the directors credit for exercising a judicious caution in 
this matter. They foresee, probably, that there must soon be a great de- 
mand for money if the new railways are proceeded with, and that any pres- 
ent liberality on their part would be the prelude to future restriction, when 
circumstances would have taken the control of affairs out of their hand. If 
they maintain the present rate they certainly adopt the safest course to re- 
strain speculation of any kind ; but still the question recurs—if the bullion 
in their hands continues to increase in the same ratio that it has lately, will 
= not be obliged, in justice to their proprietary, to dispose of some of it 
by lowering their present rates ? 


30 
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On mature consideration, we do not think the directors will act different- 
ly now to @phat they have hitherto under similar circumstances. We be- 
lieve they will very shortly take first-class bills at 3 per cent. and at, perhaps, 
even a lower rate. Our readers have the means of judging of the reasona- 
bleness of this conclusion, and it is for this purpose that we have been anx- 
ious to direct their attention to the subject. 


Banx of Encuanp CLERKS. 


From a new work entitled the “Physiology of London.” 


The number of clerks employed by the Bank of England is about 800, 
and the salaries rise from £50 to nearly £2,000 a year. To reach a maxi- 
mum salary, such as that one last named, requires years of steady persever- 
ance, and great abilities for business. The posts immediately below those 
of the directors, command these incomes, and do not, we imagine, extend 
beyond the head cashier’s office or the secretary’s department. The more 
general average of the salary in the Bank of England ranges from £170 to 
£300 a year, and this may be rather over than under the mark, considering 
that, by the recent alteration of the charter, and the separation of the issue 
from the deposit department, a number of additional hands were introduced, 
all at the low rate of salary. 

A person can never take office as a Bank of England clerk, till he is sev- 
enteen years of age, when his salary commences at £50 per year; and 
never after twenty-five years of age, when he is paid £100 per year. In 
the intermediate years, up to the age of twenty-one the salary increases at the 
rate of £10 per annum, but after that period, the advance is restricted to 
£8 perannum. If a clerk enters between twenty-one-and twenty-five, no 
difference is made in the scale of remuneration ; he merely receives his £100 
a year, the same as his junior in age, and gets no increase till after he has 
attained twenty-five. If he enters at eighteen years of age, however, he re- 
ceives £60 a year; if at nineteen, £70 a year; and if at twenty £80 a 
year. The situations of bank clerks are earnestly sought for, like all other 
official and mercantile employment ; but it requires influence, as well as se- 
curity, to obtain them. 


ee ee ee 


Bankers’ Hotipays. 


The following paragraph appeared lately in the city article of the Times: 
‘It is not generally known that the Bank of England have recently entered 
into an arrangement by which all the persons in the establishment are al- 
lowed leave of absence once every year, the holiday varying in length ac- 
cording to length of service. To carry out this plan, the whole number of 
persons is divided into four portions, and each of these four portions takes 
the vacation in one of the four periods of the year that follow the payment 
of the dividends, and precede the shutting, these being the periods in which 
the least business is done. So complete is the system, that the parties who 
take their holiday in the spring quarter one year, take it in the summer 
quarter in the year following, and so on through all the four, that one may 
not have an unfair advantage over the other. The shortest holiday, we un- 
derstand, is about nine days, and the longest about three weeks.’”? We 
hope that the example thus afforded by the largest Joint Stock Bank in the 
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world will be followed by all the other banks in the country. The “‘spirit 
of the age”’ is opposed to that unceasing application to business which was 
once necessary to preserve the cliaracter of a proper man of business. It is 
now seen that an occasional relief for a few days from the ordinary routine of 
the desk and the counter, does not make a man quite a “*Bond street loun- 
ger.” Indeed, some establishments find that the business of the oflice is 
performed more cheerfuily, and extra attendance and assistance is rendered 
more readily when required, where the clerk knows that some little con- 
sideration and attention will be shown him by his employers, when an op- 
portunity for doing so presents itself. In some banks the practice of grant- 
ing the clerks a few days’ leave of absence once a year has been adopted on 
principle ; for, if any improper practices are carried on by any one of the 
establishment, it is by no means unlikely to be discovered, if the party is 
obliged once a-year to hand over his books to another clerk, who will per- 
form his duty during his absence. 


MEXICO IN 1844. 


From Recollections of Mexico, by Wappy Tompson, late envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the U. S. at Mexico. 


From the best attainable data, the annual exports of Mexico amount to 
about twenty millions—less than two millions of which consist of all other 
articles than the precious metals. I have no doubt that the amount of specie 
exported is very much larger than is indicated by the books of the custom 
houses. A duty of six per cent. is levied upon all that is exportea, and no 
one acquainted with the character aud practices of Mexican custom houses, 
and | may add, of their officers, can believe that the whole amount is re-. 
turned. ‘The duty upon all that is not returned goes into the pockets of the 
officers of the customs, and I have no doubt that it amounts to a very large 
sum. Gold is an article so easily smuggled that enormous sumsare sent off 
in almost every vessel which sails for Europe. The amount of duties on 
imports varies, of course, with their ever-changing tariff. Those who had 
the best neans of forming an accurate estimate during my residence in 
Mexico, told me that it amounted to from four to six millions per annum. 
This, also, would be a most fallacious standard by which to estimate the 
amount of importations, for the same reason. Eminent writers upon poli- 
tical economy say that any duty above twenty-five per cent. offers tempta- 
tions to smuggling too strong to be resisted. With all the efforts of Bona- 
parte to carry out his continental system, he was unable to prevent smug- 
gling upon the very limited coast of France—and the insurance in England 
upon a cargo of goods intended to be smuggled into France was little more 
than on the same cargo to be regularly imported. How extensive must 
the practice be in a country of more than ten thousand miles of seaboard and 
frontier, and with so sparse a population! The amount of revenue from 
imports would indicate an importation of not more than fifteen millions of 
dollars. What goes with the other five millions of exports, to say nothing 
of the large amounts of specie clandestinely exported ? 

In addition to the revenue derived from imports, the direct taxes are ex- 
ceedingly onerous. Everything is taxed, from the splendid palaces, coaches, 
and plate of the wealthy, to the dozen eggs which the poor Indian brings 
to market. I do not suppose there is any city in the world where houses 
are taxed so high, and hence the enormous rents. But after paying the 
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taxes very little is left to the proprietor. A decent house cannot be had 
for less than twenty-five hundred dollars, and from that price to four and 
five thousand dollars per annum. 

The government seems to have been engaged in the experiment of how 
much taxation the people can bear, and they have really achieved a miracle 
almost as great as that of extracting blood from a turnip. There is no coun- 
try in the world, which, from its unsurpassed climate, variety of produc- 
tions, and lands, to be had almost for the taking, which, in proportion to its 
population, is capable of producing so much,—certainly none which does 
produce so little. The population of Massachusetts is about one-tenth as 
great as that of Mexico, and its productions very nearly in an inverse ratio 
with the number of the respective populations—excluding the produce of 
the mines very much more than in that inversed ratio. Where they find 
the subjects of taxation was a riddle which I was unable to solve. 

The tobacco monopoly has heretofore been a source of very large revenues 
to the government. The culture of tobacco is prohibited except to a very 
limited extent in the districts of Orizaba and Cordova, Each farmer is re- 
stricted to a limited number of acres. The tobacco produced is sold to the 

overnment at a stated price, which was very much below its real value, 
G whose agents it was made into cigars and snuff, and sold at very large 
profits. Isay made into cigars and snuff, for those are the only, forms in 
which it is used; I do not suppose that there is one native Mexican who uses 
tobacco for chewing. Within the last three years this monopoly was sold 
by the government to a private company. ‘This company agreed to pay 
$50,000 per month for this monopoly, which in the time of the vice regal 
government yielded the enormous sum of five millions per annum. This 
contract has since been rescinded, and the government still possesses the 
monopoly, which would if properly managed, and if smuggling could be 
prevented, produce very nearly as much at this time. But the latter is im- 
possible, and the receipts from this source very little more than cover the 
expenses of the establishment. At all events the net proceeds do not ex- 
ceed the sum stipulated to be paid by the company to which it was trans- 
ferred, that is to say $600,000 per annum. 

A similar sale took place just before I left Mexico of the interest of one- 
third which the government owned in the Fresnillo mine, which is at this 
time the most profitable of all the mines in Mexico. The government de- 
rived a revenue of upwards of five hundred thousand dollars per annum 
from this mine, which it nevertheless sold in fee simple for about four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That is to say, that sum was all which went into 
the public exchequer—how much more in gratifications I know not; but a 
very large sum of course. Is it any wonder that officers in the army are 
forced to sell a certificate of pay due them amounting to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, for one hundred and twenty-five ? 

The revenue from the different mints is considerable, but there are no 
data from which it can be accurately stated. Heretofore the only mint was 
that in the ety of Mexico, but others have been established in Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato, Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, San Louis Potosi, and Gua- 
daloupe de Calvos. The profits of the mint in the city of Mexico were at 
one time very great, but the number of officers, clerks and laborers is as 

t now as it was when there was no other in Mexico, and of consequence 
ese profits are very much diminished. Most of these mints are leased by 


contract to — companies for a stipulated sum. From half a million to 


a million of dollars are, probably, derived from this source. The per cent- 
age upon the metals taken from the mines, which is 25 cents upon every 
mark of silver, or about 3 per cent. will give say another million of dollars, 
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and there are other duties amounting to about five per cent. These last are 
appropriated to the payment of the expenses of the governments of the de- 

artments, but as the government is now organized these expenses are 
charged to the central government. The three per cent. above mentioned 
js dedicated to the support of the Minera (the College of Mines.) 

The direct taxes, such as those on houses, lands, carriages, and horses, 
transfers of all property, capitation taxes, cartos de seguridad (letters of se- 
eurity,) which all foreigners are required to have, taxes on pulque, ice, in 
short everything, amount to some three or four millions. 

The following, although not pretending to minute accuracy, may be re- 
garded as in some degree an approximation to a correct estimate of the re- 
venues of the government, and the sources from which they are derived : 


From the Maritime Custom Houses, : ; . $6,500,000 
Interior Commerce, . F oe F : 4,500,000 
Direct Taxes, ‘ ‘ , 4 ; j : 3,000,000 
Per centage on Produce of Mines, ; : 1,000,000 
Profits of Mints, : ; ; : ; : : 500.000 
Tobacco Monopoly, . ‘ ; ; ; 500,000 
Post-office, Lotteries, Manufactures of Powder and Salt, 500,000 
Tolls and all other sources, . 3 ; ; ; 500,000 

$16,000,000 

It is proper to add to this amount the taxes levied by the different depart- 
ments which may be stated at four millions more, making an aggregate of 
twenty-one millions, to which an addition should be made of five or ten 
millions more which is paid, but embezzled, and, therefore, does not find its 
way into the public treasury. 

he public debt of Mexico may be, I think, safely stated to be little, if 
anything, less than a hundred millions of dollars. Of this amount, some- 
thing more than sixty millions are due to foreigners, including a debt of 
thirty-six millions of the vice-royal government, which was assumed by 
Mexico after her independence, and twenty-five millions more to Mexican 
citizens. A large portion of this debt was originally in the form of trea- 
sury notes, receivable at the custom house. This was the estimate when 
I left Mexico, near two years ago. Since that time there have been two re- 
Volutions—and revolutions are nowhere unexpensive—so that, including 
these and all other floating and unliquidated demands, such as the claims of 
our own citizens for indemnity, | am very confident that the whole public 
debt does not fall short of the amount which I have stated. 

The produce of the mines of Mexico is quite as large, or larger, now than 
at any other period, taking an average of ten years, but nothing so profita- 
ble to the proprietors, owing to the imamense investments in machinery, and 
the greater labor of raising the ores now compared with the rude and un- 
expensive machinery heretofore used, and the comparatively small labor of 
taking out the ores. The company which now owns the great mine of Real 
del Monte have, in the last few years, expended, in machinery and other 
ways, several millions of dollars. The shaft of that mine is nearly a thou- 
sand yardsdeep. Baron Humboldt gives the gross produce of the mines 
of Mexico, from 1690 to 1803, both years inclusive, as amounting to 
$1,358,452,020, about twelve millions of dollars per annum. The highest 
amount, which was in the year 1796, was $25,644,566. The produce of 
the year 1804 he states at $24,000,000. Mr. Ward estimates the annual 
P uce, for a few years prior to 1810, at $24,000,000. After that period, 
rom the revolutionary condition of the country, it dwindled almost to no- 


thing—in one year to three and a half millions of dollars. The official re- 
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turns for the year 1842 exhibit an exportation of gold and silver, as register- 
ed at the custom houses, amounting to $18,500,000. The facility with 
which large values in gold may be concealed, and thus elandestinely ex- 
ported, and the temptation to do so from the high duty of six per cent. on 
exportation, caused a very large amount to be smuggled. That this was 
extensively practised was known to every one in Mexico. To form any ac- 
curate estimate of the amount of the exports of specie, a very large addition 
must be made on this account. Three or four millions would scarcely cover 
it. Add to these the amount retained in the country, and it will be very safe 
to assume the present produce of the mines at from twenty-two to twenty- 
four millions of dollars per annum. The whole amount coined at the mint 
in the city of Mexico since the conquest is $443,000,000; since 1690, 
$295,968,750. Mining in Mexico, as everywhere else, is a game of chance ; 
and, like all games of chance, there are many more losers than winners 
amongst those who play at it. * * * 

It is risking very little to say that if Mexico were inhabited by our race, 
that the produce oo mines would be at least five times as great as it now 
is. There is not a mine which would not be worked, and as many more 
new ones discovered. In five years, with such a population, and only ofan 
equal number with that which Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to assert 
that the mineral and agricultural exports alone would nearly equal all the 
exports of any other country of the world. The last time I examined the 
tables upon that subject, the whole exports of the produce of British labor 
was about two hundred and sixty millions of dollars perannum. Mexicoin 
the possession of another race would approach that amount in ten years. 
Recent manifestations of a rabid, I will not say a rapacious, spirit of acqui- 
sition of more territory on the part of our countrymen may well cause a race 
so inferior in all the elements of power and greatness to tremble for the ten- 
ure by which they hold this El Dorado. ’Tis not often, with nations at 
least, that such temptations are resisted, or that, “danger winks on oppor- 
tunity.” I trust, however, that our maxim will ever be—‘‘Noble ends by 
worthy means attained,”’ and that we may remember that wealth impro- 
perly acquired never ultimately benefitted an individual or a nation. 


ILLEGAL CURRENCY. 


From the St. Louis Republican. 


A good many of the gentlemen who do an exchange business in this 
city, and others who are supposed to have transactions with them in 
the sale of bank notes under the denomination of ten dollars, have been 
before the grand jury, now in session, to answer for violations of the 
law in this particular. By the Revised Statutes, it is declared, that no cor- 
poration, money broker or exchange dealer, shall pass, or receive, any bank 
note or other paper currency, of any kind, promissory, or ordering the pay- 
ment of money, or other thing, of less denomination than ten dollars. So 
soon as this law took effect, the money brokers, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, undertook to obey it, by declining to deal in the prohibited paper. 
Several of them were, however, indicted, but, aftera time, the bills were 
dismissed, either for informality or other good reason, and the brokers went 
free. Atsubsequent sessions of the grand jury, the subject was not con- 
sidered, or, at least, no indictments were found, and it was generally sup- 
posed that the law was thereafter to be regarded as a dead letter. The 
public—especially the business portion of this community—acquiesced in 
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this understanding, because so long as this paper had a circulation here, it 
was very convenient to have place where it could be converted into banka- 
ble funds, when they had a note to pay in bank—or, as the bank would 
not receive it on deposit, where it could be placed daily for rye 
The paper thus excluded from circulation by the law, is used in the daily 
transaction of business, and is convertible into specie at one to two per cent. 
discount. Holders have been, so far, willing to stand the shave when they 
wanted bankable funds, using the paper for all ordinary transactions, and for 
remittances, where this could be done. This is the way in which the thing 
has worked for more than a year. The Jaw was disregarded or forgotten. 
But, as we have observed, the present grand jury has the matter before 
them, and, if the necessary evidence is forthcoming, divers indictments may 
be found, and against men who obeyed the law when it was first attempted 
to be executed, and who only ventured upon the business when efforts had 
failed to carry it out. 

Doubts may very well be entertained of the soundness of this law, or at 
least of the ability of the state to execute it. The brokers pay an exorbi- 
tant tax—from $500 to $1,000 each, to the city and county and state—for 
the privilege of dealing in the exchange of money. It is scarcely possible 
that paper money, of the proscribed denomination, can be excluded from 
circulation in this state. The Bank of the State of Missouri does not, and 
cannot, supply the requisite circulation. Hence, so long as there is a ten- 
dency of foreign notes to this city, it is at least a convenient thing to have 
the agency of brokers in purchasing them, and, when the notes become too 
abundant, to send them home. If tolerated in buying these notes at one or 
two per cent. discount, nobody will be much harmed by it—whereas, if re- 
sort is had to covert or secret measures, as will undoubtedly be the case, the 
same security is not offered, and the public revenue will at the same time 
be defrauded. 


Nore.—The statutes of Missouri are more severe than those of any other 
state, in relation to small note circulation. Various laws have been passed in 
Missouri, to prohibit the circulation of bills under ten dollars, but the laws 
are unheeded, and cannot, we believe, be enforced. The object of the le- 
gislature was, to exclude the small bills of the banks of Kentucky and 
Indiana, and compel the people to use the notes of the State Bank of Mis- 
souri, the smallest of which is ten dollars: and further, to force a specie 
circulation upon the people. It is preposterous to pass such laws. The 
people will take and pay such bank notes as they deem convenient and safe ; 
and when they find small notes neither convenient nor safe, then, and not till 
then, will the community dispense with their use—Editor B. M. 


LLL IS 


FOREIGN BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 
Berwin. 


We purpose giving, from time to time, brief notices of the principal 
banking establishments, paper money, and money of account of other coun- 
tries. These notices, will, we think, be interesting, if only for comparison 
with our own system of banking and circulation; and they may be useful 
in many respects. 
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We commence with Berlin, the capital of the kingdom of Prussia. Ac- 
counts are here kept in rix dollars, at 30 silver groschens, at 12 pfennigs, 
Prussian currency. Formerly the rix dollar consisted of 24 good groschens. 
The Bank of Berlin is divided into three departments, viz. |, the Principal 
Bank ; 2, the Deposit Bank; and 3, the Loan or Discount Bank. 

1. The Principal Bank was established in July, 1765, but its regulations 
were amended in 1768. It is charged with the purchase and sale of gold 
and silver, of coins, and of home and foreign bills of exchange; with the 
issue and payment of bank notes; with the receipt of government money 
remitted from the provinces; and with the payment of the salaries and ex- 
penses of the diplomatic agents at foreign courts. The bank is closed to the 
public on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, and also on Sundays and 
holidays. The banks at Breslau, Eibing, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Memel, 
Magdeburg, Minden, Konigsberg, Stettin, Munster and Cologne, are subor- 
dinate to this bank. Formerly the bank kept its accounts in livres, at 24 
groschens, at 12 pfennigs, (16 livres banco being equal to 21 rix dollars cur- 
rency,) but since 1819, they have been kept in rix dollars, Prussian curren- 
ey. The notes issued by the bank are for 100, 200, 300, 500 and 1000 rix 
dollars currency, and as the notes are payable on demand, they are always 
readily negotiable. 

2. The Deposit Bank receives, in exchange for debentures, certified by the 
authorities of the Principal Bank, in the name of the king, the funds belong- 
ing to orphan establishments, and to charitable institutions generally, and 
also the monies of individuals from 50 rix dollars upwards. Agreeably to 
the terms expressed on the debentures, the money deposited may be wholly 
or partly withdrawn after a week’s notice, and the repayment is effected at 
the Principal Bank, immediately upon the production of the debentures, 
which may, except in litigated cases, be endorsed and assigned in the same 
manner as bills of exchange. Since the Ist January, 1787, the following 
have been the fixed rates of interest: 2 per cent. for the money belonging to 
individuals, 24 per cent. for that belonging to charitable institutions general- 
ly, and 3 per cent. for that belonging to orphan establishments. The interest 
is payable every six months, but may remain until the withdrawal of the 
principal, without any loss to the depositors. Unless the principal be wholly 
or partially withdrawn, the interest is not payable until the expiration of six 
months from the date of the deposit. 

3. The Loan or Discount Bank lends money upon goods and articles of 
every description, which are not subject to waste or deterioration, and have 
been approved by sworn examiners ; and also discounts bills of exchange, 
provided they have three well-known good endorsements, The lowest value 
upon which money is advanced is 100 rix dollars currency. The rate of 
interest is 5 per cent., which must be paid in advance. The period for 
which money is lent is from two to six months. So long as the interest is 
regularly paid, and no deterioration in the value of the articles pledged is to 
be anticipated, such articles may remain unchanged. The whole value, or 
three-fourths, or two-thirds, or a half of the value may be advanced upon 
articles according to their quality : and such articles, if not in the custody 
of the bank, must be insured against fire and other dangerous accidents. 
The borrower receives an acknowledgment for the articles pledged, which 
must be returned when they are redeemed. The bank being closed on the 
last day of every month, no business is transacted on that day. 

Besides the above bank, there is a Commercial Association at Berlin, 
which, in addition to the object of promoting the export by sea of articles of 
Prussian growth and manufacture, and of procuring for such export trade, 
the utmost possible extension—is charged with the peeuniary affairs of the 
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state, at home and abroad, and with the payment of the capital and interest 
of the public loans negotiated in foreign countries. This association also, 
like the bank, issues notes, receives on deposit sums of money of 50 dollars 
and upwards, upon which interest is now paid at the rate of 3} per cent. 
per annum, instead of 4 per cent., as formerly, and repays the principal after 
six months’ notice, which may be given by either party. A branch of this 
association has been established at Stettin, but notwithstanding the exertions 
made in its favor, it has not yet acquired the importance which was antici- 
pated. The association has recently endeavored to extend the trade in wool, 
for which purpose it has established depots, makes advances of money, and 
endeavors to promote sales. 

There is another banking institution at Berlin, but it is a private estab- 
lishment, composed of several respectable commercial firms. It discounts 
bills of exchange, lends money on government paper, and issues notes, 
which, however, are always payable on demand. The paper money con- 
sists of 8,404,381 treasury notes, the total value of which is fixed at 
17,242,347 rix dollars, viz. 7,310,597 notes of one rix dollar each, 994,610 
notes of five rix dollars each, and 99,174 notes of fifty rix dollars each, 
Prussian currency. These notes are received at all the public departments, 
as well as among individuals throughout the whole of Prussia, according to 
their full value, in the same manner as silver money, and are payable in 
coin at any time at the bank in Berlin. One-half, at least, of the payments 
to be made at the crown office, (with the exception of the post office,) must 
be rendered in treasury notes. 

Other descriptions of paper money, such, for instance, as that issued by 
the _ bank of the nobility in Pomerania, circulate only among indi- 
viduals. 


Mounicu. 


Munich, the capital of the kingdom of Bavaria. Accounts are kept 
throughout Bavaria, in florins at 60 kreutzers, at 4 pfennigs. 

The establishment of the Bavarian Bank was confirmed by a law, dated 
Ist July, 1834, under a charter for ninety-nine years, and with a capital of 
ten millions of florins, in shares of 500 florins each, bearing three per cent. 
interest, in addition to a dividend out of the banking profits. 

The bank is divided into a mortgage or loan department, and a bill or dis- 
count department. 

At the end of June and December, in each year, when the books are 
closed, three-fourths of the profits are divided among the shareholders, and 
the remaining one-fourth is carra@d to a reserved fund, provided such reserv- 
ed fund does not amount to one-tenth of the capital stock. The notes of the 
bank, which must be made payable to the bearer, circulate in the same 
manner as the current coins, and are received as such at all the public es- 
tablishments. The operations of the bank have not, as yet, attained their 


full activity. 





as eed 


Copenuacen, Capitan or Denmark. 


Accounts are kept here and throughout Denmark in rix-bank dollars, at6 
marks, at 16 skillings, both in silver money and in paper money. Payments 
are usually made in the latter, consisting of notes of one, five, ten, fifty, and 
one hundred rix-bank dollars, the value of which, in comparison with silver 


31 
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money, is publicly declared by the bank every quarter, on the first day of 
March, June, September, and December. 

The establishment of the bank dates in 1736. It used to discount bills, 
lend money at 4 per cent. and issue notes, which circulated equally with 
coin, until 1762, when their value was depreciated in consequence of the 
continued increase by the government of the amount of the circulating medi- 
um, in order to meet the payments caused by expensive armaments. Several 
attempts which were from time to time made to restore the credit of the 
bank were unsuccessful. Even its re-organization as the Danish Imperial 
Bank, in 1813, when, in addition to increasing its funds about 600,000 rix- 
specie dollars, one of which is equal to two rix-bank dollars, it obtained per- 
mission to exchange the old for new notes, was a failure, as the paper mo- 
ney was still valueless. 

hous not until after 1818 that the newly established Danish National 
Bank succeeded in bringing the paper money again into circulation, by its 
obligation to cancel, every year, bank notes to the amount of 750,000 rix- 
dollars, so long as they might be under par. This bank, which receives de- 
posits, discounts bills, and makes advances, was privileged for 90 years, and 
has a paid up capital, has already so diminished the notes in circulation, that 
the value of them has been for several years about 206—that is, 206 rix-dol- 
lars, in notes, have been given for 200 rix-bank-dollars in silver, or 100 
rix-specie dollars—a state which differs very little from par. 


AMSTERDAM, FORMERLY THE CaPITAL oF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Accounts are now kept here in florins, at 100 cents, Dutch currency ; for- 
merly they were kept in florins, at 20 stivers, at 16 pfennigs. 

The affairs of the bank, which was established here in the year 1609, and 
was, for a series of years, one of the richest and most important institutions 
in the commercial world, were wound up in 1814. A new bank, the Bank 
of the Netherlands, simply one of issue, was established in its stead in the 
year 1824. The privileges of this bank were to continue for 25 years. Its 
original capital was 5,000,000 of florins, in 5,000 shares of 1,000 florins 
each ; but its present capital is 10,000,000 florins. It issues notes of 20, 40, 
60, 80, 100, 200, 300, 500, and 1000 florins each, payable to the bearer; 
discounts bills at rates varying from 4 to 5 per cent.; advances money on gov- 
ernment paper and bullion, at rates varying from 3 to 4 per cent. ; coins on 
behalf of the government, and deals on its own account in gold and silver bars, 
and in foreign monies. It is forbidden to engage in other branches of trade. 
The bank is under the supervision of a president, a secretary, and five direc- 
tors, who are remunerated out of the profits. The possession of ten shares 
is the qualification of a director. The eldest in office of the directors retires 
every six months, but may be re-elected. The shareholders are entitled to 
interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, on the 31st of March, annu- 
ally, and receive besides a dividend out of the banking business, which is, 
every year, from 60 to 66 florins per share. 


Havana. 
From Osborne’s Guide to the West Indies. 


The only incorporated banking establishment at the Havana is that called 
the Royal Bank of Ferdinand the Seventh, which was created in the year 
1827 during the administration of Balasteros at Madrid, at the instance of 
Senor Penillos, since raised to the dignity of Conde de Villanueva. The first 
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directors were the Conde de Santovenia, the Conde de la Reunion de 
Cuba, and Don Joaquin Gomez. ‘The capital of this bank, arnounting toa 
million of dollars, was provided by the Spanish government. Its business is 
confined to the discounting of promissory notes and bills of exchange ; and 
the directors are prohibited from engaging in any other speculation, however 
lucrative it may appear, under the pain of being held personally responsible. 
The rate of discount is fixed at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; the cur- 
rency of the notes or bills of exchange discounted is limited to three 
months, and the directors are forbidden to give credit to any one individual, 
or to any single house of business, beyond the limit of ten thousand dol- 
lars. ‘T'wo signatures, satisfactory to the majority of the directors, are de- 
clared to be indispensable; and unusual precautions are taken for the pre- 
servation of secrecy, in the event of rejection. Should the bills or notes dis- 
counted remain unpaid at maturity, the directors are authorised, if the debt- 
or be a merchant, to seize the goods which may stand in his name at the 
custom house, or in the bonded warehouses of the government; and if he 
be a planter or hacendado, they are in like manner authorised, should suffi- 
cient produce not be forthcoming, to confiscate his domestic slaves and his 
household furniture ; and should these also prove insufficient to extinguish 
the debt, then authority is given to attach the field slaves, and live stock, 
and such other personal property as may be found on _ the debtor’s estates. 
After such confiscation, the directors are prohibited from interrupting the 
proceedings against the debtor, by the acceptance of security for the debt, 
or on any other ground than the payment of the money. No new discount 
is to be given to an individual or house of business once guilty of irregular- 
ity in their payments, for a period of three years at least, however much 
their circumstances may in the mean time have improved: and individuals 
applying for discount are to understand that they renounce in favor of the 
bank all personal privileges and immunities to which they may be entitled. 
Even the dowry of the wife is declared to be liable for the whole amount 
of the bank’s claims against the husband. 

The directors of the bank are held responsible for their proceedings to the 
government to the extent of a hundred thousand dollars each. For this 
amount, hypothecs or mortgages over real property are to be taken. The 
cashiers, book-keepers, clerks, and servants of the bank are named by the 
directors, by whom the salaries are fixed. Each director is to keep one of 
the three keys of the strong box ; and no payment is to be made without the 
presence of at least one director, who may receive and use the keys of his 
colleagues. The responsibility of the directors is limited to the case of their 
granting discounts to persons not known to be in the possession of property, 
and in the notorious enjoyment of credit; and to their infringement of the 
rules of the bank, which, in this respect are assimilated to the laws which 
govern the administration of the national finances. An account is to be pre- 
sented to the president, weekly, of the state of the funds; and once a month 
he is to assist in person at the verification of the cash, which the directors 
are required to have balanced. At the end of each year, a general balance 
of the affairs of the bank is to be struck, and after being examined by the 
court of accounts, and approved of by the president, is to be published for 
public information. The directors are authorized to appropriate 20 per cent. 
of the profits during the year to the payment of the salaries of the officers of 
the establishment, and the other expenses of management. The business 
of the bank has hitherto been in a great measure confined to the manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of the colony. No notes are issued; but provi- 
sion is made in the Reglamento, or code of laws for its government, that in 
the event of its becoming desirable to augment the active capital, deposits 
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may be received and interest paid thereon, at the rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
num. Should the property of foreigners be so deposited, it is declared to be 
under the royal protection, and not be liable to confiscation or attachment on 
account of war, or reprisals, or under ret other pretext whatever. These 
— of the code for the increase of the capital, have not, however yet 

n acted on; so that, upon the whole, its capital is too small, and its man- 
agement too complicated to enable the institution to be of much practical 
use to the public. 


BANK LOANS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Statement of all the loans made to the Government by the several banks in the 
United States from 1812 to 1816, designating at what time and on what 
terms such loans were made ; stated in pursuance of a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, passed April 8, 1816. 

{Communicated by Mr. Dallas, April 12, 1816.] 


TERMS. AMOUNT. 


Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria 6 perct. $100,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, New York city....6 “ 600,000 
State Bank, Charleston, S. C......... 6 150,000 
State Bank, Boston 500,000 
Bank of Baltimore....... ececceecess 6 200,000 
Philadelphia Bank 400,000 
Cumberland Bank, District of Maine. 6 50,000 
State Bank, Boston 6 500,000 
Bank of Virginia.......... etneien 250,000 


City Bank of New York 200,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, New York city....7 200,000 


, New York city. 7 200,000 
Mechanics’ Ban ew York city.... 6 75,000 
Bank of America, New York city.... 6 75,000 
Manhattan Company, New York city. 6 75,000 
City Bank of New York..... cccecece 6 75,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, New York city....6 200,000 
Bank of the Metropolis, Washington. .6 100,000 
Bank of Columbia, Georgetown | 100,000 
Bank of Washington, Washington.... 6 100,000 
Union Bank of Alexandria 50,000 
Union Bank of Alexandria 75,000 
Bank of Virginia.......... ebeeteuee 6 450,000 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia. .... entre 6 200,000 
State Bank of South ee 50,000 


Manhattan yn age | 


1816. 
Feb. 14 Farmers’ Bank of Virginia..........6 150,000 


Total amount Of loans,....:cscceceerecceresscveses. $Ople0,000 
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BANK CAPITAL. 
Statement of the bank capital in the several States, Districts, and Territories 


of the United States, as far as it was known at the treasury, during the years 


1814, 1816, and 1817. 


STATE, DISTRICT, OR TERRITORY. 1814. 
MRA. sc cccccccecs 
New Hampshire.... 
PEE cccnsicscececsices « 
SE NE 5040 00000c0ese0 ar 
Sc ccccceseocsscsnesee 
BT Wb 6 600-0:660.9000660 
New Jersey........+- 
Pennsylvania 

ns Sdebecbebskicctehowans 
M 

Disteict of Columbia......... weaken 
Virginia......... b6b046sebse0eus 
North Carolina..... 

South Carolina one 
Georgia...sceeeeeeeeees eescesees 
DEER cocccdececsesetess 05% 
Mississippi .........-. siscosaees 
ee nkokbonaee se 
Kentucky.........- 

— 
Indiana....... 
BRIMSOUE oc cccccoccccesse 


838,250 00 
11,350,000 00 
2,317,320 00 
8,655,750 00 
17,185,352 00 
2,121,932 00 
14,963,333 00 
996,990 00 
7,872,002 00 
4,060,814 00 
3,592,000 00 
1,576,600 00 
3,730,900 00 
623,580 00 
1,432,300 00 
100,000 00 
212,962 00 
932,600 00 
1,435,819 00 


11,650,000 00 


17,145,979 00 


15,393,594 


1816. 


943,350 00 


2,317,320 00 
3,909,575 00 


1,672,115 00 
00 

974,500 00 
8,346,782 00 
4,650,176 00 
5,521,415 00 
2,776,000 00 
3,832,758 00 
1,502,600 00 
1,422,300 00 

100,000 00 

498,506 00 
2,057,000 00 
2,806,737 00 


15,732,615 


1817. 


. «+0 1,380,000 00 $ 1,860,000 00 8 1,720,000 00 


997,550 00 


11,300,000 00 


2,317,320 00 
4,021,262 00 


16,991,704 00 


2,076,465 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


974,500 
8,657,147 
5,008,527 
4,884,565 
2,796,600 
3,919,973 
1,502,600 
1,432,300 

200,000 

995,500 00 
2,823,100 00 
2,008,969 00 

127,624 00 

193,125 00 


80,378,504 00 89,380,707 00 90,676,446 00 
Bank of the U. States..... see eereeesecscosesccesesivesssceeeesed0,000,000 00 


$ 125,676,446 00 


NATIONAL PAPER MONEY. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Paper Money is allowed, by nearly all writers on political economy, to 
be the most perfect instrument of exchange that can be adopted; the only 
difficulty appears to be in the mode of regulating the issues of such money. 
That the extent of the issues can be effectually limited, the bill of 1844 
clearly proves. The great difficulty would therefore appear to be over- 
come—national paper money is already issued, and this national paper 
money has been, and can be kept within certain de“ <d limits. Sir Robert 
Peel, whatever his intentions may have been, has made this matter plain. 

The £14,000,000 of the Bank of England issues, is an amount clearly 
defined, and this fourteen millions is a national paper, letit be called by what 
other name it may ; it is a portion of the currency about which no pretence 
of redeeming in gold is made, except on the face of the notes issued. The 
act under which the notes are issued, is plain and positive, there can be no 
dispute about the matter ; the fourteen millions are clearly stated to be based 
on government securities, on securities which, if in the market, would be 
liable to the same fluctuations as other government securities. In these se- 
curities there has lately been a difference in the market price, which, upon 
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the whole amount of the national securities, would be equal toa reduction of 
more than fifty millions. The government might just as well, only for 
the appearance of the thing, have issued fourteen muilions of irredeemable 
paper, and called it by its right name. The old notes may be exchanged 
for new ones, and this is all that is really desirable, and this is all that can, 
in reality, be effected. 

The notion of having a currency that can be redeemed, is very mis- 
chievous. The currency is wanted for use, for the purpose of enabling one 
trader to exchange his goods with another trader, and the worst of all pos- 
sible purposes to which it can be put, is that of storing it up. There can 
be no such thing as redeeming the currency—redeeming the curreney would 
be national bankruptcy. It is not wanted to be redeemed, it is wanted only 
to be constantly circulated. Whether we have fifty millions of irredeema- 
ble paper money, or only fourteen millions, as far as the fact of its being 
irredeemable is concerned, it is a matter of not the least moment. Whether 
the trade and commerce of the country require fifty millions, or only four- 
teen millions, is the only point worthy of consideration. What would be 
the consequence of the owners of fifty millions of government securities 
resolving to convert their securities into coins and bank notes, and to lock 
up the same in their own safes for their own purposes? Itis well now and 
then to propose such questions, in order to convince those who will not be 
convinced by minute details. It will be seen that the result of this opera- 
tion, if possible, would be the locking up of the whole of the money of the 
country. The railway deposits, if made upon the plan which the Times 
insisted upon as ‘the plan according to law,”? would have been a similar 
operation, and even the attempt to carry it out would have produced results 
of the most disastrous kind. 

The fourteen millions of national paper money can never be redeemed, 
unless gold, by the discovery of some prolific mine, could be made more 
plentiful. This may happen, as it has just lately happened with respect 
to diamonds. Diamonds, it is said, will be reduced in price fifty per cent. 
With respect to diamonds this effect will be at once seen, it will be palpa- 
ble to pen, ink, and paper. The dealer will be able to tell you at once, that 

*a diamond of so many carats was formerly worth so many pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, and that now it is only worth so much. But should gold 
be produced in greater quantities, the results would be apparent only to a 
few, for the price would remain the same, it would still be £3 17s. 10d. per 
ounce; a little over the ounce of gold would still represent four ‘‘a 
pounds.”” What, in this instance, becomes of the boasted standard? Of 
what is it a standard? A foot measure is something invariable, an ounce of 
gold is something invariable—ergo, there is an analogy between them, they 
are both measures. ‘*A pound” represents an invariable quantity of gold, 
therefore, it also is a measure: but you get no nearer the point at issue by 
arriving at this definition of a “pound,” for what the country wants is a 
just representative of debt—this the pound of Sir Robert Peel is not. A 
debt which a merchant contracts to-day may, by the working and the jug- 
glery of Sir Robert Peel’s “pound,” be doubled to-morrow, or if not dou- 
bled, it may have five, or ten, or fifteen, or any other per cent. added to it. 
The rule under which such operations may be carried on with impunity, 
cannot be a justone. ‘A pound,” with which such tricks may be played, 
is not the right sort of “‘a pound” for this or any other nation to put its 
trust in. The nation does not want ‘‘a pound” which will at all times 
measure so many grains of fine gold, but “a pound,” which will measure 
justly the debts and credits of the people. 

National paper money would give a steady currency, a currency under 
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the operation of which a man might contract a debt and pay it again, with- 
out being robbed in the process. The money of the country is not the 
wealth of the country, only so far as it consists of coins. The coined money 
is so small a fraction of the wealth of the country as to be scarcely worth 
estimating in the sum total of the country’s riches, yet for this fraction we 
fight and squabble with all the world, and sacrifice no end of the real 
wealth of the country. And more than this, ten times over, because a 
certain portion of the nation insist upon the other portion of the nation 
limiting their trading transactions by the amount of gold which the coun- 
try can obtain, production of wealth in every shape is restricted. Children 
are made to labor, and men and women loiter about in idleness. We com- 
mit all these absurdities, because we have not yet learned the true uses of 
money, because we are silly enough to insist upon the fiction, that all mo- 
ney should be redeemable, redeemable not in meat and bread, in shoes and 
stockings, in food and warmth, but redeemable in gold, which of itself 
neither gives food nor warmth. We thus give up the substance for the 
shadow. 

The principle of a national paper currency we consider as admitted by the 
bill of 1844, to be absolutely necessary. For upon no other plea than that of 
its absolute necessity, could Sir Robert Peel have ventured to make so bold 
a proposition as that fourteen millions of the currency of the country should 
be based upon debt. With what ridicule, had it suited his purposes, would 
he have met such a proposition from any other party. The amount of the 
ational paper is the only thing left to be settled. 

In further illustration of what we have here advanced, it should always 
be had in consideration, that the relative value of gold to bread, beef, and 
beer, and all other commodities, is altered by the amount of paper money 
in circulation, and that the paper money is the regulator of the currency, 
and not the gold. The fixed value of gold is altogether a delusion, it has 
no fixed value any more than potatoes or legs of mutton ; the relative value 
of gold depends upon and regulates itself by the same rule as other com- 
modities do. And this relation of value, all other things remaining the 
same, Sir Robert Peel knows cannot be controlled. The difference between 
the nominal and the real, is exemplified in’ the instance given above rela- , 
tive to an increase of gold and an increase of diamonds; in the one case 
the price remains the same, in the other it is immediately altered. It is only 
the nominal value of gold that is fixed, and to keep the ounce of gold al- 
ways at the same nominal value, expedients of the most harsh and arbi- 
trary kind have to be resorted to. To regulate the nominal value of this 
small fraction of the wealth of the country, the nominal value of the na- 
tional securities, in which, as before stated, there has been lately a varia- 
tion in the market price, amounting to fifty millions—the nominal value of 
all the landed property of the country, all the raw produce, all the manu- 
factured commodities, railway shares, and, in fact, the nominal value of 
property of every kind is made to submit to a regular see-saw. The real 
value of labor is in a like manner influenced. At one time there seems to 
be a chance of every man being fully employed, and being able to obtain 
food and warmth in plenty, in exchange for his labor. The prospect is 
pleasant, and the hearts of the people are gladdened. For what is this 
pleasant state of things destroyed? It is destroyed because it is necessary 
to keep the nominal value of gold at £3 17s. 10d. perounce. The natural 
laws of exchange do not render this necessary; it is the currency laws 
which interfere and destroy, for a time, the natural laws. 

The wisdom and ingenuity of man invented the steam engine, and 
mighty have been the consequences. The necessities of man brought into 
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use paper money, and the wisdom and ingenuity of man may make this 
simple and inexpensive instrument of exchange, produce results mightier 
than have been those of the steam engine. We have no fear but that this 
question will be ultimately fully investigated, for we have daily evidence of 
the sure progress of sound currency knowledge. 


CURRENCY AND THE EXCHANGES. 
From the London Bankers’ Magaz‘ne. 


Ir has been absurdly assumed by many writers and speakers on the cir- 
culating medium—first, that something which they term a “standard of 
value” can be found, which, being unchangeable in itself, can be made the 
measure of all other things; and, secondly, that gold is such standard. 

Now itis sufficiently clear that nothing can be fixed in value, of which the 
supply does not, at all times, bear the same relation to demand: since, if the 
ratio of supply increases in magnitude, the value must diminish ; and if it 
diminishes, the value must increase. 

The mere enunciation of this definition, of course deprives almost every 
thing of any claim to the title of “standard ;” every article of human fabri- 
cation, every product of nature—even the labor which collects and modifies 
such products,—varies incessantly in its ratio of supply to demand. 

Gold, obviously, is not an exception to this rule. ‘The increased supply 
thrown into Europe by the discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
speedily reduced the exchangeable value of any given quantity to perhaps 
a fifth of what it stood at prior to the voyage of Columbus. 

On the other hand, towards the close of the last war with France, the 
increased demand for money to pay the vast armies of the continent, coin- 
ciding with the diminution of supply occasioned by the civil wars in South 
America and Mexico, raised the value of bullion near 50 per cent. 

The article which approaches nearest to the real character of a standard, 
is a sound paper nae for the plain reason that the ratio of supply to 
demand is most easily adjusted and maintained. 

One advantage of a paper over a metallic currency is, that in the latter 
an actual capital of equivalent amount is locked up: twenty millions can 
be represented by a few thousand reams of paper, costing as many pounds ; 
but twenty millions of sovereigns must be purchased abroad, at the cost of 
twenty millions’ worth of cloth, cotton, and cutlery goods. What should 
we think of the wisdom of a manufacturer who, instead of making use of 
wooden, iron, or brass machinery, should insist on exchanging it for golden 
wheels, levers, &c.? Yet such is the folly of our Peel-ite bullionists. It 
may be objected to a paper circulation, that the issuers obtain real wealth 
for a promise which is never fulfilled; because although any specific note 
may be exchanged for metal, yet, as another is issued forthwith, a certain 
amount of — is always out—a continued borrowing, in fact. This is 
true: but the convenience is worth the sacrifice made to obtain it, and the 
advantage rests with members of the same community. 

It, however, supplies a powerful argument for adopting, in preference, a 
national currency; a system for which I purpose to submit to the considera- 
tion of your readers. 

I have already disposed of the other objection to paper—that it is liable 
to depreciation. As, however, it is a fallacy very ee and strongly root- 
ed in some minds, it may not be amiss (at the hazard of tediousness) to 
advert to another “‘stock” argument of the depreciationists, viz—that during 
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the late war, paper was depreciated, because at one time a guinea was sold 
for twenty-six or twenty-seven shillings; and great credit was claimed for 
Peel, because he restored paper to par. 

Now, the whole secret was simply this, that bullion (either of gold or 
silver) was much needed for war expenses; and that when the war ter- 
minated, the value fell back to its natural relations. 

When cash payments were to be resumed, great fear was expressed of 
the enormous demand which would be made for gold coin. I believe it was 
Ricardo who suggested the breakwater of giving ingots of bullion, at first, 
instead of cash; and even with this precaution, such a tremendous rush 
was expected at the bank when the day came for the commencement of the 
system, that it is understood constables were on duty to preserve order. 

Well, the day came: millions of notes were expected to be presented. 
The actual amount, if I recollect rightly, was—millions? no!—hundreds 
of thousands? no!—between fourteen and fifleen thousand pounds ! 

The simple fact was, that gold had fallen in value pretty nearly to the 
old rate; so no one thought it worth while to exchange paper for it. 

Half the errors in philosophy arise from carelessness in the use of lan- 
guage. Vague and incorrect expressions are used, and thus confusion in- 
troduced into reasonings. 

For example, gold is in demand one year to a greater extent than it was 
the preceding —The currency mob say, “‘paper is depreciated,” (imagining 
that to say that one thing has ‘‘fallen” is the same as to say that another has 
“risen ;””) but a ten pound note will purchase exactly the same amount of 
every article, except gold, which it did twelve months back!—is it not ab- 
surd to say that it is depreciated? If paper be depreciated, so must cloth, 
corn, wine, and iron, brass, silk, wood, &c. Let us imagine that a growing 
lad of sixteen calls on a party who has not seen him for two years, and is 
thus addressed, “Why, Jack, you are shorter than when I saw you last.”— 
“Shorter, sir !”’—**Yes, Jack ; when I saw you last you were the height of 
Tom here, and he is now at least two inches taller than you!”? Would 
Mr. Jones’s reverence for the understanding of his acquaintance be much 
enhanced by this specimen of logic? Yet it is as sound as that by which 
depreciationists endeavor to show that paper was lessened in value during 
the war, because the value of gold was enhanced! 

I now proceed to indicate the outline of my plan for a national currency. 
The details shall be given in your next. 

My object is, first, to substitute a certain amount of government paper 
(say, for example, twenty millions) for a portion of the gold now in circu- 
lation ; and, secondly, (and this is the most important feature,) to form a 
RESERVOIR Of specie in the national treasury, to be employed solely as 
loans (secured by deposits of stock) to the mercantile world, when coin is 
required for payments abroad—such loans to be always repaid in coin. 

The mode would be this :—Let government be authorised to issue trea- 
sury notes, of five and ten pounds value, to the requisite amount—these 
notes being made by law a legal tender in all cases. Let the proceeds be 
employed in buying up gold, at a price so much higher than the present 
standard as would ensure the bringing forward of the coin. To prevent its 
being drawn from the Bank of England or other bankers, let all such firms 
be forbidden to a gold for notes, until the chancellor of the exchequer 
a notice in the Gazette that the amount required had been collected. 

hen, when a pressure for coin to send abroad arose, the chancellor of the 
exchequer should be required to advance, say, three-fourths of the nominal 
amount of consols which might be offered as security—the country to be 
entitled to the whole interest until the loan was repaid in coin. 
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The country would thus be lending at four per cent. while paying three ; 
and the merchant, as soon as gold became cheap and interest low, would 
redeem his pledged stock, to relieve himself from the payment of compara- 
tively high interest; and the coin reservoir thus acting as a preservative 
against pressures and panics, would be filled again. 

Minor details, variations, additions, and precautions will suggest them- 
selves hereafter; it suffices now to indicate the mode by which the vast 
amount of gold at present uselessly employed, where paper would do, may 
be converted into the means of protecting the empire from the dreadful 
convulsions which have heretofore followed an increased demand for the 
precious metals. 

It would increase the facility of the operation, and render it more useful, 
if a considerable portion of the twenty millions were issued in one pound 
notes. This might be done gradually, (to save time,) by exchanging the 
fives and tens as they come in for payment of taxes. 


LARA AA AAAAAAARAA 


FOREIGN LOANS, 


Contracted in England from 1818 to 1838. 
From the “Funding System of Great Britain and the United States.” 


: RATE OF 
NAME OF LOAN. CONTRACTORS. YEAR. INTEREST. = jcyp, AMOUNT. 


82 £2,500,000 
75 3,000,000 
75 3,200,000 
85 2,000,000 
800,000 

85 1,000,000 
70 1,000,070 
84 2,000,000 
885 4,750,000 
75 5,500,000 
564 2,000,000 
59 800,000 
73 1,428,571 
60 600,000 
58 3,200,000 
893 3,200,000 
924 2,500,000 
72 5,000,000 
84 3,500,000 
87 1,500,000 
88 850,000 
82 750,000 
73 616,000 
56 1,500,000 
304 —-1,500,000 
06 10,000,000 
0 6  80topar 30,000,000 


Total loans... SE Paar .94,694,571 


Bc ccces Ps occccce 1823 
Belgian....... » Rothschild......... 1822 
Brazilian........ Wilson & Co........ 1824 
Brazilian Rothschild 1825 
Brazilian Rothschild & Wilson 1829 
Buenos Ayres.... Barings cece * «RRS 
Chili Ns chanics tackus 1822 

Herring & Co...... 1822 
Colombian....... Goldschmidt....... 1824 
Ps wadsceccns MEbsnehessceae 1825 
Greek........-.- Ricardos. 1825 

Loughman......... 1824 
Guatemala....... 1825 
Guadalquiver.... E 1825 
Mexican........ Goldschmidt......... 1824 
Mexican........ Barclay..........+: 1825 
Neapolitan...... Rothschild......... 1824 
Russian......... Rothschild......... 1818 
Russian......... Rothschild......... 1822 
Portuguese Goldschmidt....... 1823 
Peruvian Keys & Chapman... 1822 
Peruvian... .... Keys & Chapman... 1824 
Peruvian........ Keys & Chapman.. 1825 
Spanish.... Haldimanes........ 1821 
Spanish. Campbell & Co..... 1823 
Other loans...... Various firms ...... 1838 
Several U. States. Various firms : 1839 


AEAMTAAAAMAAAAGCARCAAWHAASGuUqgmac 
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Bank Statistics. 
BANK STATISTICS. 


Banx or Care Fear, Witminaton, N.C. 

Liabilities. May, 1845. May, 1846. 
Capital stock, . : j . $1,500,000 $1,500,000 
Notes in circulation, - , . 1,133,488 1,528,292 
Deposits, . . ‘ . é 194,769 202,567 
Dividends unpaid, 
Due to banks, 
Contingent fund, 
Profit and loss, 
In transitu, 


2,988,318 3,323,000 
Resources. 1845. 1846. 

Specie on hand, . ‘ ‘ . 438,710 552,515 
Deposits in banks in other states, 376,915 623,034 
Notes of foreign banks on hand, . 117,014 97,730 
Due by banks in North Carolina, 41,036 27,291 
Notes of North Carolina banks on hand, 96,915¢ 131,477 
Real estate, ° ‘ ‘ é 66,821 66,648 
Bills of exchange, . ‘ é : 24,489 
Loans, ; i 1,526,418 1,817,906 
In transitu, 6,399 


$2,988,318 $3,323,000 
THOS. H. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


Banx or Care Fear anp Brancues, May, 1846. 
Profits 


Capital. Circulation. Specie. for 64 yrs. 
Wilmington, . . $450,000 $1,018,987 $216,310 $171,958 
Fayetteville, . . . 350,000 300,809 101,310 157,209 
Washington, . . 200,000 242,090 58,872 66,289 
Salisbury, . . . 150,000 229,816 £09,425 74,324 
Raleigh,. . . . 125,000 27,437 54,265 
Asheville,. . . . 125,000 31,267 16,874 
CS ¢ ec 100,000 7,894 70,970 
Hillsboro . . . . Closed 46,322 


$1,500,000 $ 2,011,456 $ 552,515 $658,211 
On hand, . ; 483,164 

Nett circulation, $1,528,292 

The capital of the Bank of Cape Fear, was, in 1835, $ 530,140, and was 

gradually increased until 1840, when it was fixed at $1,500,000. Since its 
charter, seventy-three dividends have been declared. From 1835 to May, 
1846, (114 years,) twenty-three dividends have been declared, amounting 
to 843 per cent. or $946,093, after paying the state tax upon individual 
stock, $21,006, being a quarter of one per cent. 

The amount of stock held by the state, is $544,400 

Held by individuals, 955,600 


Total, May, 1846, $1,500,000 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES. 


Finances or Boston. 


The annual report of the receipts and expenditures of the city of Boston, 
just published by the city auditor, gives a full and very clear exhibition of 
the state of the finances, and of the expenditures of the city and of the city 
debt. The amount of annual income and expenditure is very large, being 
more than double that of the commonwealth. 

The amount of receipts during the financial year 


ending May 1, 1846, were $ 1,128,723 


And of expenditures, 5 , ; { 1,103,517 


Making a surplus of receipts of ‘ ed on 20,206 
The principal receipts were from taxes, . ‘ - 765,825 
Proceeds of land sales, 4 7 ‘ P ; 192,138 
Rents of city property, . . ‘ , ; - 48,361 
School fund of the state, . . ‘. ated 3,055 
Fees and licenses, . i é P ; 1,927 
The principal expenditures were the following, viz. 
Principal of city debt, above the amount of new 
loans, . : : - : ; é A $ 114,400 
Interest on ditto, . . F ‘i : 43,241 
Schools and school houses, . * d 2 . 226,019 
Fire department, including reservoirs, ‘ ‘ 74,277 
Widening streets, . ‘ . . ‘ - 112,505 
Paving and repairing ditto, . ‘ : . « 68,779 
Lighting ditto, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . : - 26,254 
Watch department, . ° ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 53,474 
County expenses, . i fo ‘ , ° - 38,556 
State tax, . ; ‘ : a P P - 25,488 
Houses of industry, and reformation, and poor, . 33,362 
House of correction, . ‘ : 4 ‘ 13,969 
Health and quarantine, . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 29,719 
Salaries and clerk hire, ‘ i P ‘ 20,311 
Police and ward meetings, . F ‘ . - 14,460 

The present amount of the city debt is $1,048,866, of which $30,000 is 
at an annual interest of 4 per cent. $100,000 at 6 per cent. and the residue 
at 5 per cent. 

The city owns besides public squares, buildings used for public purposes, 
including 19 grammar and 31 primary school houses, and buildings and 
other property, bringing the amount of annual rents above stated, a large 
tract of saleable lands and flats, from the sales of which a large income is 
derived. The city holds also bonds and mortgages, considered good, chiefly 
given for land sales, amounting to $ 455,014, besides a number of funds, 
the income of which is appropriated to public and charitable uses. 

of Buston.— Valuation of property, real and personal ; the polls ; 
taxes assessed ; and per centage of taxation, in the years 1800 to 1844. 


Polls. Taxes. On $100. 
4,538 73,428 
7,754 144,486 
7,810 165,228 
13,096 260,967 
17,696 546,742 
22,339 744,210 





Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Crry Bank, or Quesec.—We have up to this moment, refrained from 
noticing the fact of ‘‘a run” on the city bank having taken place from a 
feeling that has since been justified ; namely, that the good sense of the 
community would work the proper reaction, without exhortation or expla- 
nation from the press. 

This absurd run commenced on Monday, on which day it prevailed but 
to a limited extent. On Tuesday the bank was pretty well besieged by par- 
ties seeking the redemption in specie of the notes of the bank; to-day the 

anic has entirely subsided, and the gentlemen of the institution are relieved 
Sons all but the ordinary importunities attendant upon their calling. 

It is at this present moment difficult to trace the origin of this affair, which 
might, in its many ramifications, have proved a serious embarrassment to 
the mercantile community generally. It is, however, believed to have been 
caused by misapprehension rather than malice. That no foundation ex- 
isted for the alarm has since been more than established. It is said that an 
individual drew a check upon the bank which when presented was met 
with the reply of “‘no funds.””?_ The holder of the check went to the drawer, 
and stated his disappointment, when (as we are informed) he was told not to 
be anxious, ‘‘it would be all right in a few days.”? This explanation was 
by the public applied to the institution and not to the individual; who, we 
are informed, had no intention of injuring the bank, when making this un- 
fortunate remark. ' Like wild-fire the story spread, and the consequence we 
have stated. 

No proceeding could have been less unfounded. To show the confidence 
entertained by the public during the hottest of the “run,” individuals of stand- 
ing in the city went to the bank with all the money they had at command, 
and deposited it in the face of the misled people who were doing their best 
to drain the funds thus generously replenished. Every other bank in the 
city at once offered to redeem the notes of the city bank either in specie or 
in their own paper, and the various shopkeepers throughout the town pla- 
carded their windows with offers of 5s. 3d. for the same paper, if taken in 
goods. 

As to the bank itself, every demand was promptly met: the notes were re- 
deemed in the most convenient description of coin, and every facility given 
the eager claimants. The worthy cashier, Mr. Gethings, even extended the 
bank hours to meet the pressure from without—by one hour. He wentstill 
further, in placing funds in the hands of different tradesmen throughout the 
city to enable them to redeem in specie any of the bank’s paper that might 
be presented to them. 

As we have already remarked, the City Bank is now relieved of the run 
upon it. The effect of the emeute will be to benefit the institution, rather 
than the contrary. And here we may remark that the public could not 
have suffered had the rumor been based upon a reasonable foundation. 
The capital of £300,000 must be exhausted ere any but the stockholders 
can suffer. We however, believe ourselves correct in stating that the stock- 
holders in all the banks, are responsible for fifty per cent. in excess of the 
amount of stock held by them.— Quebec Mercury, Jugust 27, 1846. 


Savxr pu Sr. Mari, Laxe Surerion.—The British government is se- 
riously considering the project of constructing a ship canal around the falls 
of the St. Marie, thereby opening a communication for the largest class of 
vessels with Lake Superior. A survey of the route is now in progress. The 
eat Af the canal required is only two miles, and the estimated cost but 
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A Caution to Money Deaters.—In 1830, the Branch Bank of the 
commonwealth of Kentucky, located at Harrodsburg, was broken open and 
robbed of between $7,000 and $8,000 of notes of said bank. 

A few days since, as I am informed, a large amount of notes of said bank 
were found in a building at Harrodsburg, formerly, and at the time of the 
robbery, occupied by a person charged with the robbery. 

I have not, as yet, received the notes thus found, and the object of this 
notice is to prevent their circulation, as every means will be used to trace 
up and identify such as may be presented to me for redemption. 

H. I. Boprey, 


President of Bank of Commonwealth, Ky. 


In the fall of 1830, the Harrodsburg branch of the commonwealth’s bank 
was robbed of a large sum in the notes of the bank. Four persons—John 
Banton, S. C. Banton, John Neal, and a negro named Harris, were sus- 
pected and arrested. Neal and Harris gave bail, left for Canada, and were 
not heard of afterwards. The Bantons were tried and acquitted, upon the 
ground that receiving stolen bank notes was not an offence punishable un- 
der our law. Neal had left the country, and the robbery had been almost 
forgotten, when a few days since, a carpenter by the name of Clinton 
Breese, who was engaged in covering the house occupied by Neal at the 
time of the robbery—now occupied by a Mrs. Watkins—found concealed in 
the house about six thousand dollars in commonwealth’s bank paper. A 
nice legal question arises in settling the ownership of this treasure. If the 
bills can be identified we suppose there can be no doubt that they are the 

roperty of the bank. If, however, they are not identified, to whom do they 

long? Not being gold or silver—not being in any manner attached to the 
freehold—they cannot, we suppose, be regarded as treasure trove, and do 
not, therefore, belong to the owner of the house. We are inclined to the 
opinion that, unless the bank is able to establish her claim to them, the find- 
er will hold them. 

It is a singular fact, but true we understand, that the books of the com- 
monwealth’s bank show that the amount of her paper now in circulation is 
only about fourteen hundred dollars !—Frankfort paper. 


Lire Insurance.—On the subject of suicides there has been an impor- 
tant decision by the judges of the courts of London. A party insured his 
life in the Argus office, and after paying the premium for some years, com- 
mitted suicide. The company refused to pay the next kin, but offered to re- 
turn all premiums paid up. The court decided that the company was not 
bound to pay on the life of a suicide, he himself being the party insuring 
and holding the policy in his own hands. The company, though they could 
not be compelled to do so, returned to the man’s representatives £969 8s. 
6d. being the amount of premiums received, with four per cent. interest. A 
most generous proceeding, which the company have resolved to repeat in 
every similar case. [Which we consider a very bad precedent —Ed. B. M.] 


__ Deatu.—At Corning, state of New York, on the 23d September, afteran 
illness of ten days, Mr. Puttanper J. Mauory, cashier of the Bank of 
Corning, in the thirty-first year of his age. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS. 


New York, Sepremser 30, 1846. 


GoveRNMENT Securities. Offered.Asked. | Offered. Asked. 
U. S. Loan 6 per ct. 1862 106 106! Chemical Bank, en 
do. do. 5 do. 1853 97 97 |: Fulton Bank, 114 116 
State SECURITIES. N. Y. Chemical Manufac. Co. 92 94 
New York 7 percent. 1845 101 102}) Del. & Hud. Canal Co, Bank, 150 
do. do. 1849 102 103 | Dry Dock Bank, 58 
do. do. —— 106 108 | Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 108 110 
do. do. — 101 103 | Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 105 — 
do. do. 1850 97 98 | National Bank, 103 104 
do. do. 1855 97 98 | Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 103 107 
do. do. 1858 97 98 | Leather Manufacturers’ do. 103 108 
do. do. 1860 97 99 Seventh Ward Bank, 90 100 
do. Astor Fives. 963 | State Bank of New-York, 85 86 
da. 43 do. — — — | Bank of Commerce, 93 93% 
Ohio 6 percent. 1850 934} Do. do. Scrip, 94 95 
do. 6 do. 1860 93% 93%) N. A. Trust & Banking Co. 9 
do. 6 do 1870 934} Del. & Hud. Canal Scrip Stock 143 
do. 5 do. 1856 80 85 | Mechanics’ Banking Associa. 94 
do. 7 do. — American Exchange Bank, 85 
Kentucky 6 percent. 1871 Long Island Bank, 101 
do. 5 do. — 79 80 | Brooklyn Bank, 
do. payable inN. Y¥. —— 86 | Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 
Illinois 6 per cent. 1860 —- — Trust Companies. 
do. 6 do. 1870 33 33 N. Y. Life Ins. & ‘Trust Co. 
Indiana St’g 5 perct. 25 yrs. 31 32 | Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
do. Dol.5 do. 35 yrs. 31 32 ! Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 
Arkansas 6 per ct. — 35 43 | MisceLtaneous. 
Michigan 6 per ct. — 2% — | New-York Gas Light Co. 
Pennsylvania 5 per ct. —— 66} 66%} Manhattan Gas Light Co. 
Ciry, &c. Canton Co. Balt. 
N.Y. City 7 per ct. 1847 — East Boston Co. 
do. q do. 1852 104 Foreien InstTiTUTIONs. 
do. 7 do. 1857 109 United States Bank, 
do. 5 do. 1850 N. O. Canal & Banking Co. 
do. Water Loan do. 1858 94 City Bank of N. Orleans, 
Brooklyn 6 per ct. — 10 Commercial Bank of N. O. 
Banks. Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 
Bank of New York, 12] La Fayette Bank, do. 
Manhattan Bank, 94 95 | Mlinois State Bank, 
Merchants’ Bank, 107 108 
Mechanics’ Bank, 107 108 | Morris Canal & Banking Co. 63 
Union Bank, 113 115 | Rairoaps. 
Bank of America, 954 964 | New York & Erie, 48 48 
City Bank, 106 109 | Mohawk, 51 5&8 
Phenix Bank, 85 86 | Harlem, 52h 526 
North River Bank, 95¢ 98 | Utica and Schenectady, 113 114 
Tradesmen’s Bank, 117 123 
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